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expose stirs trouble in Detroit, Washington 
and Allentown. Allentown?; the case of 
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After One Decade, 

How Many More? 

A word about this special issue of Mother 

Jones devoted to women. 
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Hey, Sister, Can You Spare a Dime? 
by Irene Davall 

Ever hear of Girls' Town? That's one rea- 
son not to give to the United Fund and its 
ilk at home or at the office. 
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Herstory: Finding the 
Enormous Gift 

by Gloria Steinem 

The country's best-known feminist jour- 
nalist recalls the eight short years since 
admirers would say, "You write like a 
man," and she would reply, "Thank you 
very much." Steinem's conversion to femi- 
nism is worth remembering. 
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The Sweet Sting of Success 
by Rita Mae Brown 

Women fear success, so the patriarchal 
myth goes. "It may be true," adds novelist 
Brown wryly. "Human beings fear the Un- 
known." But that myth and several others 
are crumbling these days, as women pre- 
sent their brothers with some new situa- 
tions. Even so, Brown concludes it will be 
a long time before even bold women see 
success in many forms. 
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by Laura Shapiro 

It may hinge on the White House. Unfor- 
tunately, Jimmy's and Rosalynn's much- 
touted support for the Equal Rights. 
Amendment is just lip service. "If the 
President of the United States doesn't un- 
derstand the importance of the ERA," 
Shapiro says, "small wonder the rest of 
the country doesn't either." 
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by Kaye Northcott 

These anti-feminists wear long pink party 
dresses, short pink mini-dresses, polyester 
pink maternity outfits, pink hats and pink 
shoes. How serious is their backlash 
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by Lisa Rosenthal and Zina Klapper 
With questions like this: In a survey of 
selected comic strips run in U.S. news- 
papers, married women characters were 
wearing what garment 25 per cent of the 
time? a) a bra ; b) a pants suit ; c) a bikini ; 
d) an apron.. 
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by Caryl Rivers 

"I think feminism ought not to concern it- 
self any longer with the hacking away of 
marriage. Infiltration is the strategy," says 
Rivers. 
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It's a hell of a lot harder than we once 
thought, says one who's trying. 
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DOWN ON HENNESSEE 

Dear Mother: 

"Dropping Down" by Judith 
Hennessee (MJ, Aug.) tells us 
much more about its author 
than it does about the four peo- 
ple she interviews. She's com- 
petitive, ambitious, impatient, 
conservative, condescending, 
judgmental, sanctimonious, 
skeptical and individualistic (as 
she admits), and she probably 
failed to achieve her life's dream 
of becoming a psychiatrist who 
grows fabulously wealthy by us- 
ing herself as the measure to tell 
other people what's wrong with 
them. 

P. M. Richmond 
Long Beach, California 

DORMANT, NOT DEAD 

Dear Mother: 

I was a flower child, then a 
modest revolutionary; till '72 I 
made my living selling an un- 
derground newspaper. Then the 
paper folded and so did [, end- 
ing up feeling suicidal in a state Above : Mother Jones stopping the machinery. "No matter what 
mental hospital. Along the way you fight," Mother Jones said in 1915, "don't he ladylike! God 
I have learned a lot about my Almighty made women and the Rockefeller gang of thieves made 
motivations, my hatred for the ladies." Illustration by Geoffrey Moss, courtesy of The Atlantic Monthly 
system and its lackeys. Believe 




me, Hennessee's questions were to the 
point. She was truthful. 

Right now I'm going to school in the 
corrupt system so I can survive; I am 
married to a man who makes plenty of 
money. In short, I have sold out. I have 
given up the hopes of the '60s because I 
don't want to "sleep on the floor." But 
somewhere deep and dormant, the rev- 
olutionary lives, still looking for the 
right vehicle. That self has not totally 
surrendered. Otherwise I could not live. 

Connie Saurbin 
Safford, Arizona 

BURNED UP BY PINTO 

Dear Mother: 

Let me assure you that this is one hu- 
man's life that Ford is not going to 
cost-value! Mark Dowie's frightening 
article ("Pinto Madness," MJ, Sept./ 
Oct.) opened my eyes and practically 
stopped my heart. And now I'm fuming, 
burning mad at that company, who can 
take their better idea and stick it up 
their fire-prone tanks! 



My husband and I came 50 close to 
buying that serious fire hazard. Luck- 
ily, we selected a Japanese compact 
model for its safety features. However, 
friends of ours do own a Pinto. From 
now on, whenever we go out together, 
we'll drive. 

Leslie Terkel Wake 
Hudson, Ohio 

Dear Mother: 

The article on the rear-end problems 
of the Ford Pinto gave me a severe case 
of gas. 

It doesn't amaze me that Henry Ford 
II could be so narrow-minded and heart- 
less; wasn't it his father who said "his- 
tory is bunk"? Let's hope this article 
will help change the history of automo- 
bile safety regulations. 

Brad Hopkins 
Los Angeles, California 

Dear Mother: 

In order to finally settle the question 
of whether the death penalty is an effec- 
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tive crime deterrent, I suggest 
the following: 

Hang old Henry and sec 
what happens to next year's 
cars. Ford isn't the only one 
with a better idea. 

Charles Thomas 
West Pittston, Pennsylvania 

BLASTING LNG 

Dear Mother: 

I would like to let you know 
that your magazine and Ron 
Chernow have been a great 
help in the anti-LNG move- 
ment. As a result of his LNG 
article, "The Day We Set New 
York on Fire," in your Jan- 
uary issue, we have been con- 
tacted by people all over the 
U.S. We have supplied registra- 
tion information to groups in 
Eugene, Oregon, and St. John's 
Island, New Brunswick, Ca- 
nada, where LNG facilities have 
been proposed. The St. John's 
Project is nearly defeated, and 
Tenneco is looking into a site 
near Greenfield, Massachu- 
setts. 

We just received a request 
from a reporter on the Green- 
field Recorder for help organiz- 
ing against LNG. He too got our names 
from MJ. We have met with representa- 
tives of the U.S. General Accounting 
Office and the Office of Technology As- 
sessment and have been asked for com- 
ments on proposed federal regulations 
for LNG now being formulated by the 
Office of Pipeline Safety. Each of these 
agencies had somehow been alerted to 
the MJ article. 

Thank you, sincerely, for your help 
and interest. 

Edwina E. Cosgriff 
BLAST 

(Bring Legal Action to Stop Tanks) 
Staten Island, New York 

BURP 

Dear Mother: 

I happily devoured your "The Myth 
of the Green Revolution" (MJ, Aug.). 
The most intellectually nourishing issue 
I've read to date. Thanks! Burp! 

Mary S. Wrensen 
Flushing, New York 

—Continued on page 4 
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We are passing a mile- 
stone here, a bench 
mark in the story of 
social change in America. 
Please take note. A decade ago 
feminism took hold with a 
force that shook the country's 
foundations. Not since the 
suffrage movement have we 
seen such an important ten 
years down the rocky road to 
the liberation of women. 

In the last decade, literally 
millions of women have exper- 
ienced their own moments of 
truthful recognition. Standing 1 
in kitchens, over ironing 
boards and drawing boards, ! 
in maternity wards and em- | 
ployment agencies, on the 
street, in universities, factories j 
and government bureaus, hun- 
dreds of thousands of femi- 
nists have been born. It is a 
contagious idea, feminism. 
Virtually alone among the 
other social change movements 
that blossomed in the hothouse 
of the '60s, feminism has not 
only survived the cooler cli- 
mate of the '70s, it has thrived 
in it. 

This special issue of Mother 
Jones is only a glimpse at the 
recent changes in the status of 
women. No publication could 
ever hope to encompass the 
breadth and depth of this sub- 
ject. Feminism has touched 
nearly every segment and geo- 
graphical region of the nation. 
And so, this issue is less an 
evaluation than it is a celebra- 
tion of women's continuing 
struggle for equality in a so- 
ciety still resistant to change. 

This particular issue of the 
magazine is special not only 
because it is devoted to one 
topic; it is also significant to 
the women on the staff of 
Mother Jones. 

This past spring, as planning 
for the issue got under way, the 
women staff members at the 
magazine decided to meet 
weekly as a group. From those 
meetings came ideas, thoughts 
and suggestions for this issue. 
These ideas generated many of 
the stories in the pages that fol- 
low—the feminist quiz; Rita 
Mae Brown's piece on women 
and success; and a collection 
of cartoons by the inimitable 



AFTER ONE 
DECADE, HOW 
MANY MORE? 




Mary K. Brown. 

Out of those first meetings 
grew a Mother Jones women's 
caucus. The caucus is an on- 
going group now, discussing 
common problems and goals 
and looking for ways to work 
better individually and to- 
gether at the magazine. 

Women function in every 
department at Mother Jones, 
and each woman— there are 
15 of us, more than half the 
staff— contributed far more 
than simply the expertise her 
job requires in producing this 
special issue. In addition to the 
obvious editing, writing and 



Illustration by Walter Gurbo 

artistic design that went into 
the magazine (Amanda and 
Louise), the women's issue re- 
quired copy editing and proof- 
reading (Elaine and Lyle); de- 
sign execution, art assigning 
and paste-up (Dian and Mar- 
tha); promotion (Holly); ad- 
vertising direction, sales and 
trades (Judy, Holly and Debo- 
rah); direct mail and circula- 
tion (Deborah, Jan and Cheri) ; 
reader response (Robin); re- 
search, fact-checking and 
sometimes rewriting (Zina and 
Lisa, our intern for this issue); 
bookkeeping and newsstand 
sales (Ruth); and fundraising 



(Diana). In all of these areas, 
women at Mother Jones went 
a little further and took on 
more responsibility to make 
this issue something special to 
us and, we hope, to you. 

We are painfully aware of 
what is not in this issue. Space 
limitations and advertising 
overflow prevented publica- 
tion of important articles on 
women. For example, this 
month there are no reviews of 
feminist books. As a result, in 
upcoming issues you will read 
Ann Banks' feminist perspec- 
tive on recent child-raising 
books, a discussion of the new 
wave of women's medical 
books and many other re- 
views. Over the next few 
months, you will also see Bar- 
bara Garson's brilliant piece 
on the infant formula scandal ; 
Kate Coleman's portrait of 
Country Women and femi- 
nism's role in rural America; 
Christine Brim's investigative 
article on the fetal heart moni- 
tors ; Ellen Weber's look at the 
truth about women drivers; a 
candid profile of lesbian moth- 
ers ; and more. 

This will not be the last time 
Mother Jones gives special at- 
tention to feminism. One of 
the many ways this magazine 
is unusual is that roughly 50 
per cent of our audience is 
composed of women readers. 
This is an exceptionally high 
figure for general interest mag- 
azines, whose readerships are 
usually at least 60 per cent 
men. Our large proportion of 
female readers always surprises 
people familiar with the sta- 
tistics of magazine publishing. 
But we're not so surprised. 
This is, after all, a magazine 
of the Left in a time when the 
country is moving to the right 
—with the exception of the 
feminist movement, which 
continues to grow stronger. 
We have a special responsibil- 
ity to women readers, and this 
issue is one step toward fulfill- 
ing it. 

We look forward to hearing 
from you about the magazine; 
youarethebackboneofit. And 
we want to see Mother Jones, 
like feminism, grow on into 
the next decade. —A.S. 
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Mother Jones (1830-19 30) 
Socialist, organizer and orator, Mary Harris 
"Mother" Jones was active in every movement 
Tor justice of her day. 
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FEMINIST WRITERS 

An Open Letter to Feminists: 

We are pleased to announce the end 
of the boycott against Mother Jones. 
This year the women on the staff of the 
magazine have formed a caucus, and on 
July 16membersof the Feminist Writers' 
Guild (see page 8) met with that caucus. 
Working together, we created a set of 
minimal conditions that both groups 
felt would begin to make Mother Jones 
responsive to the feminist community. 
These include: 

1 . One specifically feminist article will 
appear in at least every other issue. 

2. When funds are available, a femi- 
nist woman will be hired as a full-time 
editor. 

3. The magazine will work toward a 
parity of male and female contributors 
and will make a special effort to solicit 
more articles by Third World women. 

4. When funds are available in the 
future, the Foundation for National 
Progress will give half of its grants to 
women. 

Those feminists who withdrew or 
withheld articles from publication in the 
magazine in support of the boycott are 
now, according to this agreement, in- 
vited to submit their articles again. 

We feel most optimistic about this 
agreement because of the existence of a 
women's caucus within Mother Jones 
that has expressed a desire to continue 
working with the Feminist Writers' 
Guild. 

Susan Griffin and Mary Mackey 
For the Feminist Writers' Guild 

SELLING OUT? 

Dear Mother: 

Whether or not Bob Kurtz' anima- 
tions are "art" ("How to Melt a Dino- 
saur," MJ, Sept./Oct.) is not really the 
issue. Sure, anyone can see artistic talent 
behind the output of the advertising in- 
dustry. But author Eric Mankin hesitat- 
ingly suggests that it is somehow "all 
right" for creative people to place their 
energy in the service of Standard Oil et 
al. I disagree. Your article states that 
artists of old also sold their talent to 
rich patrons. But in days gone by, there 
were creative artists— troubadors, min- 
strels, traveling musicians and theater 
troupes, for example— who were not 
patronized by the rich and powerful and 
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who, in fact, used their energy to ridicule 
those responsible for oppression. 

Articles like this one simply encour- 
age creative people in all fields to put 
aside their critical values and, yes, their 
anger at a rotten society, and merely 
play the game in exchange for big bucks. 

Allen Young 
Orange, Massachusetts 

BETTER BIRTH CONTROL 

Dear Mother: 

Those of us who regard an abortion 
as the taking of a human life are not 
necessarily "fanatics" ("Abortion : Back 
to Square One," MJ, Sept./Oct.). I also 
believe that an even greater evil than 
abortion would be any attempt to force 
a woman to bear a child she didn't want. 
But I would hope that she might realize 
that an abortion is the taking of an un- 
developed human life. Abortion is no 
substitute for better birth control, but 
in many cases it is being used that way. 

Helen Fitz 
State College. Pennsylvania 

SAVED BY KLIBAN 

Dear Mother: 

Hurrah for B. Kliban! Since I began 
my subscription to you, dear Mother. 
1 have clipped every one of Kliban's car- 
toons and pasted them at random on 
my front door. The other day I saw a 
man approach my house, but after a 
few seconds, having heard no knock, I 
began to wonder and went to the door. 
The man was walking away. I called to 
him and found he was selling encyclo- 
pedias: from what he saw on my door, 
he figured I was not a good prospect for 
his wares. Kliban isn't only funny— he's 
useful! 

Ericka Peterson 
Holland, Michigan 

CAN YOU RUMBA? 

Dear Mother: 

I know you don't get too many letters 
like this, but I just couldn't help myself. 
I've been admiring the design of your 
magazine for a long time. 1 like the way 
the type just pops out at you. so black 
and all. Another thing I especially like is 
the lines between the columns. How do 
you get them so straight? I have been 
practicing drawing and walking straight 
lines, so I feel I am qualified to draw 
them for you. I also dance. 

Arthur Williams 
Staten Island, New York 
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Farrah Who? 

If the photo above looks 
familiar, don't be surprised. 
One by-product of all the brou- 
haha over Farrah Fawcett- 
Majors has been a series of 
"Farrah look-alike" contests 
sweeping the shopping centers 
of America. 

When an unnamed look- 
alike winner stepped off the 
stage in Dayton, Ohio, re- 
cently, members of a group 
calling itself the "Revolution- 
ary Three Stooges Brigade" 
stepped forward and let go a 
gooey cream pie. The hit itself 
was performed by a fellow 
named Pancho White Villa. 
Other members of the group 
passed out a communique de- 
nouncing the use of women as 
commodities. 

No arrests were made. 

—Submitted by Jim Carter, 
Dayton, Ohio 



Namestory 

A Pittsburgh male nursing 
student got married recently— 
and, for a change, took his 
bride's name. Barry Alan 
Beaver said he changed his 
legal name to Owens because 
Ellen Owens, his wife, is the 
last in her line of descendants. 

The new Mr. Owens also 
transposed his first and middle 
names. Owens says he uses his 
initials a lot in his training and, 
"if I had left it Barry Owens, 
the initials would have been 
B.O. I didn't care for that." 



WELFARE FOR 
THE ABSENT 
FATHER 




If divorced fathers paid rea- 
sonable child support, half of 
the country's welfare costs 
could be wiped out. 

That is the conclusion of a 
new study by economist Isabel 
V. Sawhill, a specialist on the 
economic position of Ameri- 
can women. She reached that 
conclusion by the following 
steps: 

First, she carefully calcu- 
lated a formula for determin- 
ing what a reasonable child- 
support payment should be. 



She assumed, for instance, that 
a child should be supported as 
closely as possible to the level 
he or she enjoyed before the 
parents separated, that father 
and mother should share the 
financial burden equitably, and 
so on. Sawhill also assumed 
that a non-working wife in 
effect bears the financial cost 
of childcare, and is therefore 
entitled to some alimony. 

Next, Sawhill looked at sep- 
arated and divorced women re- 
ceiving AFDC (Aid to Fami- 



lies with Dependent Children) 
—the group that receives over 
half the welfare payments in 
the United States. In 1973, the 
last year for which figures are 
available, these women re- 
ceived an average of $2,354 in 
AFDC payments. 

Finally, Sawhill calculated 
what each of these women 
ought to be receiving in child 
support and alimony, accord- 
ing to her formula. From that 
she subtracted the amount of 
such payments each actually 
received. The remaining figure 
—child-support and alimony 
payments each was entitled to 
but didn't get— totaled $2,480 
a year. 

The implications are obvi- 
ous: with fair, enforced child- 
support and alimony laws, we 
could virtually eliminate a ma- 
jor category of welfare pay- 
ments. 

Sawhill does not advocate 
actually doing so. She says 
some money could be saved, 
but points out that smaller 
welfare payments, added onto 
those of ex-husbands at last 
doing their fair share, could 
actually put many fatherless 
families at a decent living stan- 
dard for the first time. 

An earlier study by Sawhill 
(co-authored with Nancy M. 
Gordon and Carol Adaire 
Jones) found that only about 
20 per cent of all divorced and 
separated mothers receive 
child support regularly. Seven 
per cent more receive it occa- 
sionally. Only eight per cent 
of all divorced and separated 
women receive any alimony 
whatever. 



Light Type 

As if this summer's black- 
out weren't enough. 

New York's Consolidated 
Edison recently mailed out a 
pamphlet to its Manhattan 
customers entitled "Your 
Rights As a Utility Cus- 
tomer." Many people eagerly 
opened the pamphlet only to 
find that the inside six pages of 
"Your Rights" were (right!) 
blank. 



niNA ROBBINS 
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Kiddie-size gallows ? 



Hope For 
Chile! Abuse? 

Are you prepared to teach 
your kids about the Old West? 

A Phoenix, Arizona, firm is 
now selling— ready?— a kit for 
making an actual gallows. The 
kit is featured on the cover of 
the latest issue of Vigilante 
magazine. Although it is built 
to a one-sixth scale of a real 
gallows, it is said by the manu- 
facturer to be "authentic." 

The maker suggests that you 
put a gallows in your study or 
living room : "They make great 
conversation pieces . . . and 
are very good for parties." 

The firm especially recom- 
mends a hangman's kit "for 
your boy, to complete his G.I. 
Joe collection." 



Michigan Court Proves 
Justice Is Blind 



Linda Gill, a 26-year-old 
woman, has been waging a 
two-year battle with the Mich- 
igan courts for custody of her 
three children. She was denied 
custody largely because she is 
blind. 

In 1975, Gill says, her blind 
husband, Whitney Codling, 
threw her and her three chil- 
dren (two of whom are blind) 
out of their Lansing home. She 
filed for divorce and took her 
sons with her. After leaving the 
kids with her mother while she 
looked for housing for the 
family in California, Gill found 
that her husband had charged 
her with abandoning the chil- 
dren. The kids were taken 
away by the Michigan court 
and put in foster homes. 

Two years of legal wrangling 
with the courts have placed 
Linda Gill in a classic "Catch- 
22" position. 

Without funds, Gill was as- 
signed a court attorney. First, 
it took her several months to 
even find out her lawyer's 
name. Next, Gill says, the 
attorney, Tom Kulick, was 
not returning her phone calls 
and was sending assistants to 
plead her case in court. He ad- 



vised her to stay away from 
her children and remain in 
California. Gill claims the 
court repeatedly refused her 
permission to see her children. 

Last January of this year, 
the Michigan court gave cus- 
tody of the children to Gill's 
ex-husband. Codling had re- 
married in that time— to a 
sighted woman. 

Ingham County Probate 
Court Judge Donald Owens 
reportedly said that he gave 
custody to Codling because he 
did not want to send the boys 
to California and that Gill, be- 



cause she is blind, could not 
properly care for the children. 
Gill had, of course, been taking 
care of her sons since they 
were born. Her supporters say 
that by giving custody to Cod- 
ling, the judge discriminated 
against Gill and, in elfect, gave 
custody of the children to Cod- 
ling's new, sighted wife. 

Two months later, Codling 
gave the boys back to the 
Michigan courts, saying, 
according to Gill, that he 
couldn't handle them. Again, 
the children were placed in 
foster homes. Last June, the 
state of Michigan filed a peti- 
tion for permanent wardship 
of the children. One of the 
reasons it gave for this move 
was that Linda Gill failed to 
stay in touch with the court 
or her children— taken away 
from her by the court. 

Now remarried, Linda Gill 
is still fighting to get her chil- 
dren back. She again will go 
before Judge Owens, who, Gill 
claims, has ordered the chil- 
dren's foster parents to make 
sure her sons never see the 
letters she has written them. 
Owens has also issued a gag 
order prohibiting Gill and any- 
one else legally involved from 
discussing the specifics of her 
case. 

For more information or to 
send contributions contact the 
Linda Gill Defense Commit- 
tee, c/o the Center for Inde- 
pendent Living, 2539 Tele- 
graph Avenue, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia 94705, (415) 841-4776. 

— Elaine Herseher 



Lousy Pills? 

This July Gene Durham, a 
24-year-old construction 
worker, was ready to leave for 
Chicago, where he had been 
offered a job with the Lindell 
Company. But two days before 
his departure he received a 
letter from the company saying 
his job contract had been can- 
celled because he had failed 
his physical. 

The letter said the cancella- 
tion was prompted by the R-3 
clause of his contract. A quick 
glance at the R-3 clause con- 
vinced Durham there must be 
some mistake. It covered preg- 
nancy. 

Durham checked with Lin- 
dell, which promptly told him 
there was nothing it could do if 
he was pregnant. It referred 
him to the company clinic. 

The clinic also pleaded inno- 
cent, saying Durham had a 
definite R-3 rating and that 
there was no way he could 
change it. 

Finally Durham chanced 
upon a doctor at the clinic who 
discovered records for a 24- 
year-old woman named Jean 
Durham— who had received a 
physical and was indeed preg- 
nant. It was her record the 
computer had sent to Lindell. 

Durham — the one who 
wasn't pregnant— got his con- 
tract back, but now it has a 
special health-insurance clause 
stating that for the next nine 
months he is ineligible for 
maternity benefits. 



Down So 
Long Looks 
Like Up 

The Stepin Fetchit Award 
this month goes to Mary Ro- 
gozinski of Souderton, Penn- 
sylvania, who is so proud that 
she waits hand and foot on 
her husband that she decided 
to advertise it. 

She went out and ordered 
personalized license plates for 
her Mustang. The tag? 
"SLAVE." 
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Our expose of the Ford 
Pinto last issue got a wide re- 
sponse. More than 800 news- 
papers described the Mother 
Jones charges, as did two of the 
three major TV networks. Fur- 
ther: 

• The government. The Na- 
tional Highway Traffic Safety 
Administration, which suppos- 
edly protects us from danger- 
ous cars, has announced it will 
crash-test the pre-1977 Pintos 
we exposed as so dangerous. 
The danger, readers of the ar- 
ticle will recall, comes from the 
car's fragile and badly posi- 
tioned gas tank, which tends 
to rupture and catch fire when 
the Pinto is rear-ended at more 
than 30 miles per hour. The 
NHTSA will also test other 
subcompacts, some of which 
have a gas tank in the same 
dangerous position — right 
next to the rear bumper. 

The testing, NHTSA public 
information officer Erv Chor 
told one reporter, "is really in 
response to the enormous flood 
of mail we have received de- 
manding that we do something 
about the Pinto. I assume that 
the mail was generated by the 



article." 

The agency is also going to 
re-examine its statistical acci- 
dent-reporting system. Mother 
Jones has already looked at 
the system and found it woe- 
fully inadequate, living up to 
its acronym, FARS (Fatality 
Analysis Reporting System). 
We will be releasing a detailed 
report of our investigation of 
this system in the near future. 



"I hope," says Chor of the 
forthcoming tests, "that we 
turn up nothing that will cast 
a bad light on our accident 
data." However, we can pre- 
dict that they will. 

• The grassroots. Ralph Na- 
der has called for a national 
campaign to force Ford to re- 
call the country's two million- 
odd Pintos and retrofit a safety 
bladder into the gas tank. Such 
a recall would be the most ex- 
pensive in U.S. automotive 
history. Its first organizer is 
Dr, Richard Allman, a physi- 
cian and Pinto owner in Allen- 
town, Pennsylvania (fittingly, 
Ford president Lee Iacocca's 
home town). Allman held a 
meeting of local Pinto owners, 
and more than 75 came; he 
also rented a booth at the 
town fair to distribute reprints 
of the Mother Jones article 
and collect signatures on a re- 
call petition. A reporter for the 
Allentown newspaper dug fur- 
ther into the Pinto morass on 
his own, confirming our find- 
ings and uncovering more 
Ford shenanigans. 

Response to the story has 
come from other parts of the 
country as well. So far, prose- 
cuting attorneys in three states 
have asked for our documenta- 
tion so they can prepare crimi- 
nal charges against Ford for 
Pinto deaths in their jurisdic- 
tions. 

• Ford. After three weeks of 



silence, during which the Ford 
Motor Company was repeat- 
edly queried by reporters 
around the country, Ford fi- 
nally responded to our article. 
In an eight-page news release 
that seemed designed less to 
attack Mother Jones than to 
reassure Pinto owners they 
were driving a safe car (Ford 
is fearful of expensive law- 
suits), the company claimed 
that NHTSA statistics show 
"the Ford Pinto is involved in 
fewer fire-associated accidents 
than might be expected consid- 
ering the total number of Pin- 
tos in operation." 

NHTSA statistics, by the 
agency's own admission, are 
notoriously incomplete. So we 
relied on other sources for the 
figures used in our article. 
Since then we have been mak- 
ing a detailed, accident-by-ac- 
cident count of Pinto rear-end 
crashes involving fire. We've 
become alarmed at how many 
of these have never been re- 
ported to the NHTSA. In fact, 
we are now beginning to be- 
lieve that the death toll might 
be higher than that cited in our 
first statement: "500 people 
have burned to death in Pintos 
since 1 970 who would not have 
been seriously injured had the 
car not burst into flames." 
Watch these pages for a more 
detailed report on the results 
of our current investigation. 

— Mark Dowie 



Knocking 'Em Dead 

Candidates for Japan's Women's Party, which advocates the 
supremacy of women, say they are undergoing intensive karate 
training to prepare for fights with male members of the parlia- 
ment. 

Misako Enoki, president of the party, said the ten or 12 
slated J WP candidates will use the martial arts to persuade male 
lawmakers to revise anti-woman laws now on the books. Said 
Enoki: "What is unique about our party is that we are trying 
to achieve not equality, but women's supremacy over men." 

Enoki told a meeting of the Foreign Correspondents Club 
in Japan that all JWP candidates would take karate so that, 
if they are elected and experience difficulty in getting pro- 
woman laws passed, "they will then resort to physical action 
and knock down male lawmakers." 

Enoki warned the male-dominated Japanese parliament that 
"the day will come when [we] will go to the speaker's chair and 
seize him to prevent him from passing laws disadvantageous to 
women." 




Karate far Japanese women ? 
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Guild supporters: June Jordan, Robin Morgan, TUlie Olseri, Marge 
Piercy, Adrienne Rich and Anne Kent Rush. 

Feminist Writers Unite 



Women writers nationwide 
are founding the first union of 
feminist writers. The organi- 
zation, called the Feminist 
Writers' Guild, is both a po- 
litical and a service group 
dedicated to the growth of 
community among feminist 
writers. 

The idea for the Guild origi- 
nally came from efforts to fight 
the current backlash against 
feminism in the media. Within 
the past year there have been a 
number of biased reviews of 
feminist books that seriously 
distort the contents of the 
works and often kill their dis- 
tribution. While much feminist 
literature is now being pub- 
lished by small feminist 
presses, works from these pub- 
lishing houses seldom get re- 
viewed at all. Using its national 
leverage, the Guild plans to 
ensure that feminist books get 
fair coverage and good distri- 
bution, whether published by 
independent or establishment 
presses. 

As a political group, the 
Guild is also hoping to increase 
the number of grants and 
prizes given to women, espe- 
cially stipends for childcare. 
Further, the organization is 
working against the suppres- 
sion of writing by lesbians and 



opening up more places for 
feminist writing by both white 
and Third World women (see 
Letters, page 4). 

But that's only half the story. 
Women writers all over the 
country are gathering into col- 
lectives to develop a feminist 
aesthetic and create new liter- 
ary forms. The Feminist Writ- 
ers' Guild is hoping to unite 
these grassroots groups into a 
network that will break down 
the isolation of women writers, 
enabling them to offer mutual 
support and share skills. 

A Guild handbook is in pro- 
duction that will include a list 



of minimal rights, percentages 
for writers, standard contracts 
and information on how to 
read them. A file of feminist 
editors, agents and presses is 
being created. The Guild's 
Newsletter provides informa- 
tion about publishing, grants 
and guild activities. The Guild 
is looking into providing 
health insurance for members, 
a retirement plan and informa- 
tion on rural retreats for 
women writers and their chil- 
dren. 

The Feminist Writers' Guild 
is open to any woman who 
takes her writing seriously. 
Guild supporters include Su- 
san Griffin, June Jordan, 
Robin Morgan, Tillie Olsen, 
Marge Piercy, Adrienne Rich 
and Anne Kent Rush. But the 
group is also for beginners, and 
writers need not make their 
living solely by writing to join. 

Dues are S10 a year ($5 for 
the unemployed). Women who 
wish to support the Guild but 
do not consider themselves 
writers may take out a S10 
non-voting membership. Fem- 
inist presses, publications, lit- 
erary agencies and the like may 
join the Guild for S20 a year. 

A national office for the 
Guild is being established in 
New York City. The member- 
ship address is currently the 
West Coast office: Feminist 
Writers' Guild, P.O. Box 9396, 
Berkeley, California 94709. 

— Mary Mackey, 
Valerie Miner 



Packing The 
Boardroom 

West Germany's major cor- 
porations are trying hard to 
overturn a revolutionary new 
law that requires all companies 
to include workers on their 
boards of directors. 

The law, passed by the West 
German government last year, 
is known as the Co-Determina- 
tion Law. It requires all com- 
panies employing 2,000 or 
more workers to have an equal 
number of workers and man- 
agement representatives on 
their corporate boards of di- 
rectors. 

The law, designed to give 
workers more representation 
in major management deci- 
sions, is being watched ner- 
vously by other major corpo- 
rations based in Europe and 
the United States. 

Business Week magazine re- 
ports, however, that the legis- 
lation now seems likely to be 
killed by a West German court 
even before it becomes fully 
effective next year. According 
to Business Week, 30 indus- 
trial associations and nine cor- 
porations have challenged the 
constitutionality of the Co- 
Determination Law. 

The challenge is likely to 
succeed, but it isn't home free 
yet. It has angered labor lead- 
ers and is expected to trigger 
worker unrest in West Ger- 
many, Business Week says. 



Second Coming Boogie 

A North Carolina minister has produced a phonograph rec- 
ord depicting what he calls "the second coming of Christ." 

The Reverend Jack Hester of Simpsonville says that a num- 
ber of radio stations that have played his recording— without 
warning their listeners about its contents in advance— have set 
off local scares similar to the panic caused by H. G. Wells' 
"War of the Worlds." 

The record features cries, screams, pleas for help, simulated 
reports of traffic jams and news bulletins about people suddenly 
disappearing. 

Hester reports that he has already sold 70,000 copies of the 
recording, entitled "The Rapture." He adds that panic hasn't 
been the only reaction to his record. He claims the record has 
persuaded 30,000 people to "accept Christ." 

Hester says that his next major recording project will be 
entitled "The Battle of Armageddon." 
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Etching by Charles Bruftit 



For The Prosecution . . . 

A new survey of the legal profession has found that an 
increasing number of lawyers suspect that other lawyers are 
either incompetent or unethical. 

The nationwide survey was made by Juris Doctor magazine. 
The poll results are based on 3,900 responses from American 
attorneys. Juris Doctor discovered that more than half of the 
attorneys responding believed at least one out of ten of their 
fellow lawyers to be incompetent. Twenty-eight per cent put 
the figure at one in every five. 

The lawyers who responded to the poll rated the "incom- 
petence" of lawyers the second most pressing problem facing 
the legal profession. A "low public regard for the legal pro- 
fession" was rated the top problem. 

The survey also found that 20 per cent of the attorneys 
responding to the poll believed that at least one out of every 
five of today's lawyers is dishonest or unethical. 



Aid For Apartheid 



A former United Nations 
economist is accusing United 
States companies of covertly 
supplying millions of dollars' 
worth of weapons systems to 
the racist government of South 
Africa, in direct violation of 
United Nations sanctions 
against such shipments. 

Economist Sean Gervasi, in 
testimony delivered to a House 
subcommittee on international 
relations, claims that a book- 
keeping practice known as "li- 
censed production" enables 
hundreds of millions of dollars 
in illegal military aid to flow 
into South Africa each month. 

According to Gervasi, 
American arms manufacturers 
—while claiming to abide by 
the arms embargo against the 
Cape Town government- 
have been evading it by licens- 
ing foreign companies to du- 



plicate American weapons sys- 
tems, and then shipping these 
to South Africa. 

Gervasi cites as an example 
a reported licensing agreement 
between the Ford Motor Com- 
pany in Detroit and the Oto 
Melara Company, a large ar- 
maments factory in Italy. The 
economist claims that Ford 



has licensed Oto Melara to 
produce Ford's modern 
M-113A1 armored personnel 
carriers; he says these Italian- 
made Ford products are being 
shipped in large quantities to 
South Africa's white leaders. 

According to Gervasi's fig- 1 
tires, the monetary worth of 
Western-made armaments 
Rowing into South Africa has 
increased from around $450 | 
million per year in 1973 to 
more than SI. 2 billion for fis- 
cal 1977. This steady flow is 
occurring with the full knowl- 
edge of the U.S. State Depart- 
ment and in direct violation of 
the 1963 U.N. sanction, which 
was designed to cut o(T arma- 
ments to South Africa. 

Gervasi states that among 
the U.S. -licensed weapons sys- 
tems now being delivered to 
South Africa are Patton battle 
tanks, Lockheed fighter-bomb- 
ers and Bell helicopters. 



Hot Pants 

The latest health warning: 
tight shorts may cause cancer. 

A Danish cancer expert re- 
ports that more and more 
Scandinavian men are suffer- 
ing from cancer of the testicles, 
possibly caused by wearing 
their undershorts too tight. 

Dr. Johannes Clemmese, di- | 
rector of the official Danish , 
cancer register, says that tight 
underwear may inhibit the nor- 
mal heat-control mechanism 
of the testicles. He warns that 
the constant high temperature 
resulting from tight pants 
could be a factor in promoting 
cancerous growths. 



LJ 




Brainy birds play to win. 



Now, Stump 
The Chicken 

A northern California firm, 
appropriately named Money- 
Making Opportunities, has 
taught chickens how to play 
tic-tac-toe with a game ma- 
chine. And the birds reportedly 
have never been beaten. 

When you insert a coin, a 
light goes on telling the chicken 
to make the first move. Then 
you make a move, and another 
light goes on telling the chicken 
of your move. The game pro- 
gresses from there. 

When the chicken has won 
or played to a tie, it gets a re- 
ward—a kernel of corn. 

Money-Making Opportuni- 
ties says it has a flock of birds 
available for the coin-operated 
games, and the firm is so sure 
its chickens will beat any player 
that it is offering S5 to anyone 
who can defeat one of its birds. 




Does He Look At Books? 

Does a person have the constitutional right to stare at 
another person? 

The publication National On-Campus Report says that a 
former student at the University of Colorado in Boulder has 
hired an attorney after being banned from the campus for 
staring at several women in the campus cafeteria. 

The women complained that steady stares from a complete 
stranger are unsettling, and they have had the former student 
banned from the campus. However, the attorney who has en- 
tered the case claims that staring is constitutional, and says he 
will challenge the campus anti-staring statute in the courts. 
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Heart Burn? 

Westinghouse Corporation 
has just developed the first 
nuclear-powered heart. 

According to Westinghouse, 
the artificial heart is a mechani- 
cal pump connected to an en- 
gine-like device installed in the 
abdomen. The engine, fueled 
by bits of plutonium, report- 
edly converts heat to energy 
that, in turn, keeps the heart 
beating. 

Berney Krasicki, a Westing- 
house engineer who built the 
heart at a cost of 550,000, 
claims that the bionic heart 
has several advantages over 
the normal heart. 

Says Krasicki, "It will with- 
stand fire and impact should 
a heart recipient be involved 
in an auto crash, and the 
shielding material was built to 
stop a .38 caliber slug." 

The bionic heart, which can 
run for ten years before it 
needs an overhaul, will re- 
portedly be ready for implant 
in a human in five years' time. 



Fast Bucks 

Mother Jones will pay read- 
ers $5 for any short item ac- 
cepted for Frontlines. Please 
cite your source and include 
any newspaper clippings or 
other material. Address items 
to Frontlines, Mother Jones, 
607 Market St., San Francisco, 
California 94105. Sorry, only 
those items accepted can be 
acknowledged. 



Unequal Pay 
And Work 

A recent survey has found 
that female employees work 
harder and longer on the job 
than do male employees when 
both are assigned equivalent 
tasks. 

The Institute for Social Re- 
search in Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan, reports that it recently 
surveyed the work habits of 
208 men and 168 women in 
selected companies doing the 
same kinds of work. 



University of Michigan eco- 
nomics professor Frank Staf- 
ford says that the average em- 
ployed man spends 52 minutes 
(or 1 1 per cent) of each work- 
ing day not working. The com- 
parable figure for women was 
only 35 minutes a day (or 
eight per cent of the working 
time) not working. The re- 
searchers add that women 
worked harder during their 
working time. 

The Michigan study group 
points out that, despite these 
findings, the average working 
man is paid S2.66 per hour 



more than the average work- 
ing woman. The study group 
calculates that if you take into 
account the fact that women 
actually work longer hours 
and work harder than men, it 
turns out that men are actually 
being paid S3. 62 more per 
hour than women for doing 
identical portions of work. 

With thanks to Jim Carter, Ann 
York, Millee Herscher, Fran- 
cesco Evans, Betty Nicholas, the 
Feminist Writers' Guild, Zodiac 
News Service and Her Say. 



Absolutely Nothing To Crow About! 

The Association of Old Crows is a group of equipment manufacturers and present and former 
intelligence personnel who make electronic warfare and surveillance paraphernalia their spe- 
cialty. A friend passed along to us this memo describing events for women at their recent con- 
ference, held in Maryland last month and sponsored by the U.S. Department of Defense: 





association of Old Crotos 
LADIES ACTIVITIES 



A LADIES HOSPITALITY Suite will be available for informal meetings, refreshments, card games and lively 
entertainment on "Packing Clothes wrinkle-free" for people on the go, and valuable grooming tips, "How to Look Good 
Naturally" from 8:30 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. on MONDAY, TUESDAY. WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY with Hospitality Hostess. 



Special Note: 



Tuesday, October 25 
(10 a.m. - 5 p.m.) 



COST: $15 /person 

Wednesday, Oct. 26 
(10 a.m. - 4 p.m.) 




Ladies are welcome to join husbands for Golf any afternoon at the Kenwood Golf Country 
Club. The green fees: 57.50, Cart: $1 0.50. 

-TWO EXCITING DAYS FOR THE LA0IES HAVE BEEN PLANNED! - 

Visits to: PENTAGON, the CAPITOL HILL CLUB, and the C.I.A. 
(Special Arrangements. NO CAMERAS) 

A happy, exciting and informative day! The first visit is the spectacular and renowned 
PENTAGON BUILDING. Here the group will be received and escorted through the celebrated 
rooms of the PENTAGON and explained the history of the building and the reason for its 
existence and the value it contributes to our functioning government. 
A fabulous luncheon at the CAPITOL HILL CLUB on the "Hill"; Speaker will be Congress- 
woman, Marjorie Holt, to talk of things of interest to women today. 
Through SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS, the group will be received by the C.I.A. for an intri- 
guing and exciting visit, with special briefing of it's function. 



AMERICA'S HEIRLOOM HERITAGE (LUNCHEON) 

A visit to the new and fantasticly wonderous HIRSHH0RN MUSEUM and SCULPTURE 
GARDENS where the most famous works of contemporary an are shown including well 
known paintings, and monumental pieces by the internationally famous Rodin. 
Group will ride to nearby SMITHSONIAN Buildings. The NATIONAL MUSEUM OF HISTORY 
AND TECHNOLOGY will be the first stop where group will enjoy a delicious luncheon, and 
remain on the premises to tour the famous rooms displaying the inaugural gowns of all the 
FIRST LADIES, and household furnishings dating back to colonial times. 
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At 40 Plus I'm in Better Shape 
Mentally & Physically than when I was 25 



Here's how ZOGA— 
a unique Zen approach to 
Yoga that I stumbled on- 
helped me reach levels 
of achievement beyond my 
wildest expectations! 

by Sean Connor 

I'm just an ordinary man. 

For years I went to work, 
came home, raised a family, 
worried about money, and 
dreamed about a better \ 
future. Two years ago I slid 
into a severe depression. 
It reduced me almost to a 

"basket case." i 

I sought help from a famous psychiatrist. But 
even with treatment I remained in a "twilight zone" 
between resignation and despair. 

Then I met a master of Hatha Yoga, in his 80s, and 
as spry as a monkey. I practiced with him for a 
year. At the same time I discovered the teachings 
of a Soto Zen master. What followed is hard to 
put into words. 

If I were a fundamentalist Christian I'd say I had 
been born again. What the Hell— I'll say it anyway. 

My depression vanished. My spirits soared. I 
became slender and so physically fit I went out 
and ran 10 miles on New Year's Day! 

I stopped searching for "something better." For 




Jogging with my wile. She runs 
26-mile Marathons! 



the first time I "had everything." 
And since then, things keep 
getting better. 

Everything I do seems to go 
well. My career has prospered. 
My income has increased, 
even though I devote less time 
to business and more to 
special interests such as my 
Zoga program. 

ZEN + YOGA = ZOGA 

I'm convinced that all this is 
the direct result of my 
chance encounter with the Zen 
Way at the same time I was 
practicing the simple Yoga 
movements described in 
my program. This incredibly 
lucky coincidence is what 
I have tried to preserve and communicate to you. 

I call my program Zoga because— for the first time 
in 2,000 years— it combines Zen and Yoga, 
the two oldest systems on earth for achieving 
physical and mental well-being. You can practice 
Zoga at home, just as you would in a "live" 
class— if there were such a class! 

My Zoga Program includes 84 demonstration 
photos, captions and instructions plus 39 1 /2 
minutes of personal recorded guidance available 
on LP records or cassettes. To order, mail the 
coupon with $9.95 (includes shipping) to ZOGA, 
27 Milburn St., Bronxville, NY 10708. If it fails 
to meet your expectations return the program in 
15 days for a full refund. 




Note To Athletes: Although 
these exercises are not 
primarily athletic in intent, 
my Marathoner wife uses 
them to stretch before & 
after running. 

Note To Weight Watchers: I 
was never fat, but I did have 
a "spare tire." Now it's gone, 
and my weight averages 10 
to 12 lbs. less. My waist is 
2" smaller. I've had to re- 
place all my trousers. 

Note To Clock Watchers: 



Zoga requires as little as 12 
minutes a day. But I think 
you'll enjoy it so much you'll 
start shuffling other activities 
to allow more time. 



ZOGA. 27 Milburn St.. Bronxville. NY 10708 Suite 103 

Please rush me 

Zogi Programs including LP Record (» S9.95 postpaid" 
Zoga Programs including Cassette (" $9.95 postpaid* 

■NY residents please add sales lax 

Total enclosed: $ 
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THE 

SWEET 
STING OF 
SUCCESS 



WHEN MOTHER JONES asked 
me to write an article about 
women and success, I 
thought, "How optimistic; 
so few of us are in danger of it." 

Perhaps I ought to define success. The 
Standard Government Issue since 1776 
is commercial success, achieved via 
"masculine" traits and abilities, thus 
excluding women. You can keep up 
with the Joneses, who can't keep up 
with themselves. True bliss. This nar- 
row lust, safely contained by the dimen- 
sions of a Mercedes-Benz, inflamed the 
majority of Americans (perhaps still 
does) until the late 1960s. 

In that decade, however, too many 
middle-class young people observed suc- 
cessful parents they devoutly did not 
wish to imitate. They rejected the pre- 
viously unquestioned mold of success. 
So the young white men created Down- 
ward Mobility. They gave up, very pub- 
licly for full effect, commercial success. 
Many a young woman went along with 
her brother, only she gave up what she 
never had. For her, commercial success 
meant you were as good as the man you 
were with. Downward Mobility didn't 
change her moon-like existence, ever 
reflecting the male sun. Instead of a new 
Frigidaire in a split-level home, she now 
prepared bean sprouts in a dome and 



slept on a mattress on the floor or, if 
dangerously sensual, a waterbed. This 
was not the best of all possible worlds. 
The feminist movement shortly fol- 
lowed. 



THE PATRIARCHAL VERSION 

The "Establishment" and "Anti- 
Establishment" forms of patriarchal 
success were the same suit in different 
colors. Superficially different, they both 
assumed women's inadequacy. What 
are the patriarchal myths concerning 
women and success? 

• "Women are worried success will 
diminish femininity." If femininity van- 
ishes with a S100,000-a-year job, I know 
millions of women who will brave that 
catastrophe. Anyway, who defines femi- 
ninity? Women? Hardly. Most of us 
take for granted that we are women, we 
look like women, we feel like women 
and we enjoy being women. Few of us, 
however, enjoy the social/political/eco- 
nomic hardships our much worshipped 
and much desecrated bodies endure. 

• "Women can't combine marriage 
and a career." After pages of caution on 
how excruciatingly difficult it is to love 
a man and your work, glossy magazines 
print thumbnail sketches of women who 
did combine marriage and a career. The 
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By Rita Mae Brown 

interviewees are so safely out of every- 
day life the reader is not tempted to 
identify with their success. The implica- 
tion is that the reader can't combine 
marriage and career. As the same inter- 
viewees appear over and over again in 
different magazines, I've come to think 
of them as a Connubial Pantheon. Fun- 
ny, they never quote a lesbian to see if 
she can combine love and a career. 

• "Women are inferior to men." All 
explanations for women failing to scale 
industrial/government Everests are lo- 
cated in our ovaries. Mea culpa. We are 
our own worst enemy, etc. How reassur- 
ing it must be to repeat an old saw in a 
new situation. 

• I f the above warnings about striving 
for success don't get you, this tomato 
hurled in our direction might: "Men 
won't work for women." It is darkly 
hinted that even women don't like work- 
ing for women. 

• Finally, the Catch-22. "Women fear 
success." Read: even if women had the 
abilities, we would stop ourselves from 
attainment. It may be true. It seems to 
be a feature of human nature that we 
fear the Unknown. Now the reason is 
this: our oppression has created a psy- 
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etiological type, the second banana. 

Aside from Chiquita, what are the 
characteristics of a second banana? 
She/he is the co-pilot, never the pilot; 
the vice president, never the president; 
the stand-in, never the star. Such people 
may enjoy feeling they are the power be- 
hind the throne, a position allowing the 
throne to catch all the flack. Corpora- 
tions are full of these types, but women, 
not men, are stereotyped with the role. 

It is true that some women fear suc- 
cess. Success means responsibility, de- 
cisions, and we all know it is just as easy 
to make the wrong decision as the right 
one. It is tempting to hide behind men 
and then criticize loudly when they 
make the wrong decision. It may also be 
true that some women fear the loss of 
that magical substance— femininity. It 
may even be true that some heterosex- 
uals fear they can't combine marriage 
and a career. (Lesbians have no choice; 
they must work.) But a decade of femi- 
nism does not convince me most women 
fear success. A decade of feminism con- 
vinces me we are deliberately kept from 
access to power in all its manifestations: 
political, economic, cultural. Aside from 
grotesque sexist prejudice, we are kept 
from success in career fields because the 
fields themselves are drying up. Soon 
the boys will have to decide which of 
their own throats to cut unless a Latter 
Day Keynes appears to save them once 
more. The industrial vampire— Progress 
—in desperation sucks his own blood. 
Gone are the visions of an ever-expand- 
ing economy. The boys are in trouble. 



THE FEM INIST VERSION 

What is the feminist definition of suc- 
cess? Is it lesbianism? Is it rituals cele- 
brating that best known female deity, 
the Tooth Fairy? Is it updated social- 
ism? Is it twisting our "innate qualities," 
which are liabilities under patriarchy, 
into moral superiority under feminism? 
Is it the freedom to be you and me? 
What is this new version of success, this 
feminist version? Zero. Feminists have 
never defined their own form of success. 

One reason for this is that we haven't 
had time. Springing from the New Left, 
thwarted ambition in the commercial 
sphere and their own middle-class up- 
bringing, feminists in the early days of 
the movement concentrated on ideolog- 
ical discovery and debate. An age bar- 
rier separated the feminist movement 
into two halves: the young women who 



considered themselves radicals or revo- 
lutionaries and the older women who 
pressed for legislative reform. This divi- 
sion is greatly simplified, but it is useful 
in illuminating the confusion within the 
movement itself over the issue of suc- 
cess. The younger women, emerging 
from their parents' homes and college, 
lived in a relatively protected environ- 
ment, even though police knocked them 
on the head during demonstrations. A 
few years away from home, these people 
were devastated by college and the male 
Left. Ideological refinement and moral 
precision often had nothing to do with 
that greatest of all truths: I have to eat. 

When this San Andreas Fault opened, 
it shook up a great many sisters. Under- 
standing your oppression psychologi- 
cally does not end that oppression ma- 
terially. Or, as Mother says, "Wishes 



"Since there's no fast 
lane to Nirvana, even 
we bold women will 
have to work a long 
time before we see 
success individually, 
commercially or 
politically? 



won't wash dishes."' During the after- 
shocks those women renouncing their 
male Left vow of imitative poverty dis- 
covered that most jobs paying a decent 
wage still go to men. Subsistence living 
looks less glamorous when you're 
trapped in it. Recent Department of 
Labor statistics show we are nowhere 
near economic parity; in fact, we are 
losing ground. 

The older women, usually less than a 
decade older (but style was so different 
then that five years could seem a cen- 
tury), warned the radicals of this. Their 
warnings went unheeded, not just be- 
cause the radicals were bullheaded, but 
because the older women nailed them- 
selves on a cross of reform. They, too, 
did not understand success or, more ac- 
curately, power. To put it more bluntly, 
a law on the books don't mean shit on 
the streets. 

Both sides of the feminist coin found 
themselves in a grim economic situation. 
They needed to confront the issue of 
survival. Success seemed a very distant 
confrontation. 

Do feminists toil in their bottom line 
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jobs or, if they are lucky, their middle 
management jobs? Do they hope for 
advancement, or at least hope not to get 
laid off? Do they quit and focus all their 
energies on developing a tough, mass 
political movement capable of cracking 
open those multinational eggs? Work- 
ing or not working on a straight job is 
not a choice between apples and ba- 
nanas. It's a choice between apples and 
emptiness. 

The feminist movement has not cre- 
ated economic alternatives. We preach 
collective responsibility and practice 
laissez-faire economics. Before you 
blame us too harshly, what other Amer- 
ican political movement feeds, clothes 
and shelters its members? Or even its 
core workers? To consecrate one's self 
to undefined feminist political success is 
a step to be gravely considered. 

Is there feminist success? Within the 
realm of ideas, yes. Slowly, too slowly, 
those ideas are put into practical form— 
childcare centers, food outlets, rape 
crisis centers. Embryonic as the idea 
may be in three-dimensional reality, the 
concept of female liberation has seeped 
into America. From the initial realiza- 
tion that women are wronged has grown 
a deepening analysis that polarizing be- 
havior according to gender damages all. 
Polarization, dualism, us and them, has 
been ripping people apart for a good 
ten thousand years. It is a system cul- 
minated in the neutron bomb. Feminism 
offers a challenge to the forces of anti- 
life, offers the now-vague program for 
re-tooling industrial life into something 
more humanitarian, offers the possi- 
bility of an individual's integration with 
herself/himself, other selves, nature, the 
universe. 

But while riding our cosmic bicycle 
deeper into universal integration, how 
do we feminists handle success in all of 
its forms here on earth? With brash 
ambivalence. 

A certain sports star slaved from 
childhood to adulthood to develop the 
skills that brought her to America's at- 
tention. She did not shy away from 
feminism, as so many do, but she didn't 
entangle herself in the web of political 
struggle, nor should she. The talent that 
made her a champion needed to be 
sharpened every day with four to six 
hours of drill. This person took criticism 
for not embroiling herself- in our feuds. 
Not declaring herself a bonafide lesbian 
was her next sin. She persevered, did 
not attack those factions of the move- 
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ment that attacked her and continued 
to win tournaments. For focusing her 
energy where it will do the most good for 
women and reach the widest audience, 
she's branded a pig, a capitalist, an 
opportunist. 

Small wonder so many "successful" 
women avoid the movement like the 
plague. Many times when I've ap- 
proached these women they say, "Look 
what your so-called sisters did to " 

This feminist ambivalence to material 
success is thorny. We undermined both 
material success and our undefined fem- 
inist success by the big push to "vali- 
date" female experience. Since for many 
that experience in career terms has been 
failure, or, more properly, limited ad- 
vancement, we have been validating 
failure. There's a big difference between 
supporting women and reinforcing neg- 
ativity. 

For instance, between 1969 and 1972 
(the heyday of consciousness-raising) 
feminists would meet to examine their 
experiences. We wanted to find what we 
had in common and where we were 
unique. Many, tainted by "new psy- 



chology," wanted emotional catharsis. 
Quickly the unwritten law became "Tell 
us what we have in common. There is 
no such thing as individuality." If a 
woman sitting in a C-R group had said, 
"I sold 50 tons of steel today for my 
company. I feel competent and terrific," 
the other women might have pounced 
on her. Bad enough she was in a cor- 
poration, worse that she felt competent. 
Misery loves company. You were sup- 
posed to be miserable. This attitude still 
lingers like gunpowder after the bullet 
has left the barrel. In some perverse way 
feminists imitated the patriarchal atti- 
tude toward women: put a paper bag 
over their heads and they're all alike. 
Not only did we reinforce negativity, we 
created a lot of it ourselves. 

RAISING HELL WITH 

WHAT YOU GOT 

It's almost as though there were a 
curse laid upon middle-class white 
women: succeed, but not too much. 
But, while women are held back from 
top positions, some raise hell with what 



they have. I was raised on this expres- 
sion, an expression that encourages one 
to slug it out. It may be worth noting 
that I was not raised in a middle-class 
home. Success was not part of our vo- 
cabulary, survival was. Women were in- 
tegral to that survival. I did not grow up 
in an atmosphere of female decorative- 
ness and subservience. For me, singing 
the praise of "victims" is highly suspect. 
Courage, compassion and logic are dis- 
played by many women, whether they 
choose to be nurses on a hospital ward, 
tennis players or childcare organizers. 
Those are valid female experiences, too. 
Why this passion for complaint? Could 
we be misled by that very patriarchal 
definition of success we deny? If we 
aren't imprisoned by our reaction to 
success (a more subtle mental capture 
than embracing it) why haven't we 
learned from the women who did make 
hell with what they had? 

This stings. One reason feminists 
haven't learned from the lower-class 
women in their own ranks is that they 
don't want to. However, they will 
do photo-essays on women factory 
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workers. Women factory workers are 
not in the movement. A few of us, very 
few, emerged from poor places and en- 
tered the movement. Usually we at- 
tended college first, on scholarship. We 
know why factory workers aren't femi- 
nists. When we try to tell feminists why, 
we are ignored, cursed or, more dam- 
aging, romanticized. If we were listened 
to, some feminists might have to change 
their behavior— not just repeat a "class 
line" but change. 

I imagine, too, those few formerly 
poor kids who are feminists secretly in- 
sult white middle-class women— not all 
such women, but enough. It might rock 
one's sense of superiority to have one of 
us act intelligently, display talent, suc- 
ceed. There are many reasons why 
Gloria Steinem is trashed. One of the 
hidden reasons is that she did not come 
from the bosom of Episcopalian abun- 
dance. 

When I give speeches (tirades, per- 
haps) on class, I often use Gloria as an 
example. Each and every time audiences 
react with open disbelief. The real rea- 
son they can't believe what I tell them 
about class is that neither Gloria nor 
myself fits their stereotype of a poor 
white woman. We are not dirty. When 
we speak our syntax meshes. We dress 
decently. (I am a peacock, a syndrome 
common among poor women. Obvi- 
ously, the disbelievers never visited Har- 
lem on Saturday night.) We display 
manners. Our teeth are not knocked out. 
In short, we violate the stereotype and, 
more, we violate the hidden self-satis- 
faction operating in that stereotype. 

Gloria Steinem raises hell with what 
she has. She put together with other 
women a magazine designed not for the 
initiated but to bridge the gap between 
the non-feminist and the feminist. Ms. 
makes no pretensions about being a 
revolutionary organ. For this success 
Gloria is viciously condemned. 

It's one thing to not define feminist 
success; it's another thing to avoid it 
entirely. While some visionaries are 
seeking the perfect system, they tend to 
create no system at all. They are a little • 
like the child who reads the last line of a 
book because she's too lazy to read the 
whole thing. Then she complains that 
the story was not good. Hence, chaos. 
Hence, continued oppression. Another 
expression serves here: Half a loaf is 
better than no loaf at all. 

Bogus egalitarianism is another way 
to avoid success. We must all be in the 



same place at the same time, do the same 
thing and, preferably, wear the same 
clothes. Silly as that may sound, it was 
that literal in the early '70s for many 
feminists. Bogus egalitarianism neatly 
cuts low er-class women out of the move- 
ment. They do not have as much time to 
give to a project, they have different 
skills than middle-class women, and I 
emphasize the word skills. Egalitarian- 
ism in practice was all tips and no ice- 
berg. 

Betrayed for thousands of years at the 
hands of men, feminists trust no one, 
not even themselves. Egalitarianism was 
a cover for lack of trust, as well as an 
attempt to create better ways of organ- 
izing. If we all did the same things, we 
could keep an eye on our sisters to make 
sure no one "got ahead." Our move- 
ment, like all others, contains agents. It 
was this issue they used superbly to keep 
us squabbling. Success was unheard of. 
You went home at night and pulled the 
knives out of your back. 

TOWARD A NEW VERSION 
OF SUCCESS 



A decade-plus of feminism and we 
still have not defined success. Not only 
have we not defined it, we refuse to de- 
fine it. The reason for this is not just 
rebellion against patriarchal values; the 
reason is feminists' disillusionment with 
their own rebellion. To rebel so cyni- 
cally, so sadly is a historical novelty. Un- 
til feminists can let themselves go, act 
without distrust in their cause/their own 
selves/each other, success and all other 
touchy subjects will remain dangerous. 
I long for the day when we believe in 
ourselves so strongly we won't be afraid 
to look foolish, we won't collapse when 
we discover not all feminists are saints, 
we won't be afraid to make mistakes, 
we won't be afraid to succeed. 

My definition of success: finish what 
you start. 

Another definition of success is the 
ratio of pretension to achievement. For 
far too many feminists the pretension is 
moral superiority. In some bizarre way, 
oppression is equated with moral su- 
periority. Are we Utopians who shun the 
dishonor of victory? I am not a Utopian. 
I want to control my political destiny. I 
want to stop rape in America. I want to 
end hunger in America. I want to force 
the multinational corporations to re- 
cycle much of their profits back into the 
people. Failing that, I wish to destroy 



them altogether. I want to sec the day 
when a mediocre woman can go as far 
as a mediocre man. I fear neither com- 
mercial success nor feminist political 
success. I simply cannot believe 1 am the 
only feminist in America so bold. 

Since there's no fast lane to Nirvana, 
even we bold women will each have to 
work a long time before we see success 
in any form, individually or collec- 
tively, commercially or politically, in 
new forms or old forms. A few of us will 
break through into commercial success, 
exceptions that prove the rule. As for 
feminists dealing with success, I would 
hope we are exceptions that break the 
rules. Until the power structure changes, 
or until we change it for them, as far as 
women and success is concerned that 
old phrase applies: Less is more. We 
have less; our rulers tell us we have 
more. Gurus tell us to ask for less be- 
cause there is no more. More or less, we 
know lies when we hear them. Genera- 
tions of women and feminists are awak- 
ening and maturing. We will not ask for 
more than our share and we will not 
take less. 

Rita Mae Brown is the author of Ruby- 
fruit Jungle, which has recently been re- 
released by Bantam Books. She has just 
completed a new novel, to be published 
next year. 
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BATTLE 

FOR 

ERA 

Is There a Light at the 
End of This Tunnel? 

By Laura Shapiro 

Illustrations by Ms. J. Rabbit 

THE equal rights Amendment may very 
well die before it can be ratified by 
enough states to become law. Three 
more states— making a total of 38— must ratify 
it by March 1979, which will be seven years 
after it finally fought its way through Congress 
and 56 years after it was first introduced. In the 
last couple of years, one state after another has 
voted against ratification, and the optimism 
and relief that greeted Congressional passage 
in 1972 has been obliterated. 

Most of the people in the country, to whom 
the Equal Rights Amendment is just another 
blur on the six o'clock news, arc not expected 
to take to the streets in rage and desperation if 
the Amendment expires. Indeed, many of them 
probably think that "equality of rights under 
the law"— as the Amendment calls it— is al- 
ready firmly embedded in the Constitution and 
that the Amendment is just a symbol, battled 
over by fanatics on both sides. They are wrong. 
The Constitution docs nothing for women ex- 
cept allow them to vote (and that was argued 
about for a full hundred years first). Every 
other legal right women possess has been be- 
stowed upon them, after great deliberation and 
debate, by courts and legislatures; and it re- 
mains in the power of courts and legislatures to 
take those rights away. Title VII of the 1964 
Civil Rights Act, for instance, prohibits sex 
discrimination in employment, but this year 
the Supreme Court permitted General Electric 
to deny temporary disability benefits to em- 
ployees who were pregnant, while granting 
them to employees who wanted vasectomies, 
prostate operations and circumcisions. Simi- 
larly, while women have been permitted to 
— Continued on page 28 
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AT WAR 

WITH THE 

PINK 
LADIES 

Even the Ku Klux Klan 
Is Getting into the Act 

By Kaye Northcott 

To the best of my recollection, my first 
encounter with a Pink Lady was in 
Houston in 1970 at a Pacifica radio sta- 
tion during a talk show on abortion. The sta- 
tion manager had persuaded the president of 
the Solid Rock League, then the ultra right of 
the anti-abortion forces in Texas, to appear on 
the program. The Solid Rock lady agreed on 
the condition that she could bring a body- 
guard. It wasn't such a ridiculous request, 
since the station had been bombed twice that 
year, presumably by right-wing groups, but 1 
got the impression she wanted protection from 
the hippies who worked at the listener-spon- 
sored station rather than from any potential 
outside attack. 

I've long since forgotten what the woman 
said about abortion, but her bodyguard I re- 
member. On his head was a Canadian Mountie 
hat, a bowie knife was attached to his belt, and 
bandoliers of ammunition made an X across 
his chest. He posted himself in the engineer's 
room and watched the debate through the 
glass window, commenting to no one in par- 
ticular, "Aw, this is nothin". My last assign- 
ment was guardin' two barrels of pickles." 

Well, the Solid Rock lady got through the 
show unscathed, but I have retained to this 
day an unshakable conviction that paranoia 
on the Right plumbs depths the Left will never 
fathom. 

In the early 1970s the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment was generally regarded as an important 
step toward the long-awaited elevation in the 
Constitutional status of American women. This 
was true in Texas, my state, which passed both 
the state and federal Equal Rights Amend- 
ments with nary a peep from the Solid Rock 
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League or any other anti-feminist group. Back then, the 
amendments got about as much attention as a sewer 
bond referendum, but this legislative honeymoon was 
not to last. 

Though the ERA has been endorsed by everyone from 
Betty Ford to the American Bar Association to the AFL- 
CIO, it remains stalled three states short of ratification. 
Support for the Amendment has eroded significantly in 
the past three years. In November of 1974, a Gallup poll 
indicated that 79 per cent of those polled supported the 
ERA. By November 1976, support was down to 65 per 
cent, according to Lou Harris. In April of this year, 
Harris indicated that support, still a majority, mind you, 
was down to 56 per cent. What happened? 

For starters, the Pink Ladies happened. No anti-ERA 
or anti-feminist movement gathered much steam until 
around 1973, when the John Birch Society and Phyllis 
Schlafly, the Gloria Steinem of the Right, started stoking 
up an opposition to feminism. Since then, small groups 
of women, often dressed in pink— Pink Ladies— have 
been storming state legislatures, Congress, the Supreme 
Court and feminist conferences to protest nearly every 
attempt at advancing women's issues. 

The Pink Ladies are a loosely organized, extremely 
vocal coalition of "pro-family" groups. They are 
staunchly anti-feminist and, as such, represent an im- 
portant benchmark in the country's general about-face 
to the Right. They are against the ERA, against abortion 
and a woman's right to choose, against daycare, welfare 
and just about anything else they label "liberal" or 
"anti-family." They're best known for bringing legis- 
lators fresh-baked goodies tied with pink ribbons when 
they come to lobby against all those changes in society 
they fear so much. 

But all the Pink Ladies are not ladies anymore, and 
they don't dress in pink quite so often these days. From 
their ranks a small but real anti-feminist movement is 
forming, bound together by its opposition to the ERA. 

The roots of their opposition are both religious and 
political— stridently conservative. Schlafly's Eagle 
Forum/Stop ERA organization, based in Alton, Illinois, 
is the strongest political force. But the Pink Ladies are 
bolstered by the John Birch Society, the Ku Klux Klan 
and other far Right groups, not to mention a beribboned 
collection of Happiness of Womanhood types. Included 
in this latter category, explains one Texas feminist, "are 
those franchised, sick sex classes that encourage you to 
believe that all a woman wants is to hover behind the 
kitchen door, wrapped in cellophane with boots, and 
jump out each evening, sprayed with whipped cream in 
all the erogenous zones, to surprise her bread-winning 
master of the house." 

By fighting the ERA, these groups believe they are 
striking a blow for the beleaguered American family. 
The fact that the family is collapsing without the aid of 
the ERA matters not a whit. Much as communism 
was the big bugaboo in the '50s, feminism has become 
a bogey for the '70s. And the ERA serves, like the 
Alamo, as a place to draw the line and say, "This is 
where we will make our stand." 



FORGOTTEN WOMEN? 

The "Pink Lady" label took hold in 1975 when, in 
Texas, as in several other states, Pink Ladies waged a 
full-fledged recision campaign to get the Texas legisla- 
ture to renounce the federal ERA. The ladies would 
swarm into the state's pink granite capitol in long pink 
party dresses, short pink mini-dresses, polyester pink 
maternity outfits, pink hats, pink shoes, pink plastic 
purses setting off their blue-rinse perms. They came bear- 
ing the fresh-baked cakes they are renowned for and 
begged their hometown reps to save Texas children from 
unisex toilets, homosexual marriages and the destruc- 
tion of the divine family structure. Alas, the ERA was 
not brought up for a vote. 

Texas is holding firm on the ERA, because the state 
happens to have a strong and politically sophisticated 
feminist movement. That's one reason Houston was 
chosen as the site of a federally funded national women's 
conference to be held this month, November 18-21. The 
gathering is the brainchild of Bella Abzug and an off- 
shoot of International Women's Year. Congress allo- 
cated $5 million for the conference, part of which was 
used to hold "grassroots" meetings in each state this 
year to elect delegates to the Houston conference. The 
law setting up the conference is unabashedly feminist: 
it mandates a national report "to set goals for the elimi- 
nation of all barriers to the full and equal participation 
of women in all aspects of American life." 

For the Pink Ladies, the 1WY conference in Houston 
is viewed as a feminist boondoggle and a last effort to 
pass the ERA. Pink Ladies have organized to try to take 
over several state conferences, with limited success. IWY 
delegations from Oklahoma, Utah, Missouri and Mis- 
sissippi have a preponderance of Pink Lady delegates, 
and these coups have won the right wing almost as much 
publicity as Anita Bryant's assault on homosexual 
rights. Although Pink Ladies will probably have no more 
than 25 per cent of the delegates at this month's Houston 
conference, they may well get a disproportionate share 
of the publicity. Dissidents normally do. 

Texas got a preview of the sort of strife to expect when 
the federally appointed IWY Commission was in Hous- 
ton in July for a planning session. The Pink Ladies 
picketed the gathering and held a lengthy press confer- 
ence denouncing the make-up and tactics of the conven- 
tion leadership. 

They charged that "grassroots women, forgotten 
women" were being ignored by a "feminist Mafia" that 
represents only a small minority of American women. 
Phyllis Schlafly predicted that the Houston conference 
"will finish off the [feminist] movement. It will show them 
for the radical, anti-family, pro-lesbian people they are." 

The Pink Ladies, though, have been shown to be not 
even female in some cases. An increasing number of 
those "forgotten women" turn out to be anti-feminist 
men anxious to jump on the Pink Lady bandwagon. In 
Texas, for example, the ERA recision legislation was 
introduced this year by men, perhaps the quirkiest con- 
servatives in the legislature. The bill was sponsored in 
the State Senate by Walter Mengden, a Houston Rcpub- 
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lican whose views are so extreme that he has been nick- 
named "Mad Dog" by his fellow legislators, who some- 
times howl when he rises to speak. The sponsor in the 
State House was Democrat Clay Smothers, the black 
Wallaceitc who, like the Solid Rock lady, has a weak- 
ness for bodyguards. He used campaign donations last 
year to hire three of them and to purchase a pistol and a 
semi-automatic rifle for protection from his enemies. 

At some state IWY conferences this year— Georgia, 
to name one— opposition forces were led by men who 
went so far as to direct parliamentary maneuvers via 
walkie-talkie. Ann Ashmore, chairperson of the Okla- 
homa IWY, says that fundamentalist ministers bused in 
hundreds of church women to the Oklahoma conven- 
tion and "directed the voting like drill sergeants." 

In Falls Church, Virginia, the Conservative Caucus, 
run by Howard Phillips (the man who was assigned by 
Richard Nixon to dismantle the Office of Economic- 
Opportunity), is getting into the act. Phillips' group is 
organizing around a number of issues, including the 
ERA. "We're going after people on the basis of their hot 
buttons," Phillips says. 

Robert Shelton, Imperial Wizard of the United Klans 
of America, announced in September that the Ku Klux 
Klan had infiltrated the IWY state conventions and that 
the Klan would be present at the Houston conference. 
"I will be in the vicinity of the national IWY meetings 
in Houston," Shelton told the Detroit News, adding that 
"Some of our women members and sympathizers will 
be in the meetings as delegates to oppose what is going 
on." Shelton expressed the same right-wing fondness for 
bodyguards when he noted, without a trace of humor, 
". . . Our men also will be there to protect our women 
from all the militant lesbians . . ." 

SETTING OFF THE HOT BUTTONS 

Most of the Pink Ladies' allegations are distortions of 
the ERA, carefully designed to set oft, as Phillips put it, 
a conservative's "hot buttons." Phyllis Schlafly main- 
tains, among other things: 

• That the ERA would legalize homosexual marriages 
and permit gays to adopt children. (The Amendment 
would simply require that the law discriminate against 
lesbians and gay men equally.) 

• That the ERA would require unisex toilets in pub- 
lic buildings and co-ed facilities in college dorms, pris- 
ons, military barracks, etc. (The Amendment would not 
supersede privacy laws.) 

• That housewives would lose legal rights to support 
during marriage. (The Amendment would require that 
financial protections be extended to both sexes.) 

Propaganda against the ERA has pitted conservative, 
church-oriented women, who listen to people like 
Schlafly, against feminists in an almost tribal battle. 
Texas is as good a place as any to see how this battle is be- 
ing waged. One person who is watching it up close is Liz 
Carpenter, co-chairperson of ERAmerica and one of the 
national organizers of the Houston conference. Car- 
penter, who is best remembered as Lady Bird Johnson's 
press secretary, has offices in that bastion of godless 
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radicalism, the LBJ Library. 

"In Texas," Carpenter says, "the opposition is a col- 
lection of religious groups, the Young Americans for 
Freedom, the Conservative Union and a battery of 
other components including the Texas Right-to-Work 
Committee, right-to-lifers and the Association of the 
W's. It's strange. Women's issues haven't normally got- 
ten so much attention from the ultra right wing in the 
past, but they've latched onto the ERA as the sexiest 
issue around." Carpenter is especially miffed right now 
at the Mormon Church, which came late to the ERA 
battle and is now making up for lost time. 

The Mormons were central to the defeat of the ERA 
in Nebraska this year and to winning a substantive vic- 
tory for the Pink Ladies at the Utah IWY convention. 
The triumph was especially impressive in Utah, where 
the church asked Mormon women to attend the conven- 
tion. They dutifully set a national record of almost 
14,000 delegates. The convention then voted five to one 
against the ERA and selected a white, middle-class, mid- 
dle-aged (only one woman under 40), Republican, Mor- 
mon delegation to go to Houston. Jan Tyler, the Utah 
IWY chairperson, said that, as a satirical gesture, one 
feminist introduced a resolution opposing women's 
suffrage. It got considerable support from the Mormons. 

Mormons are not a particularly strong force in Texas, 
but they were definitely in evidence at the state conven- 
tion. Carpenter said she got hold of their instruction 
sheet, which counseled: "Be courteous. Don't talk to 
reporters. Don't identify yourself as a Mormon." 

THE WS AND THE PINK SHEET 

Extreme reluctance to talk to the press— or any poten- 
tial non-believer— is a trait among the Pink Ladies. 
Texas' first anti organization. Women Who Want to Be 
Women, was created by a group of Church of Christ 
women in Fort Worth. I remember the first time I tried 
to get an interview with one of the leaders. "I don't be- 
lieve I have anything to say," she insisted. "We'd rather 
not have our opinions publicized." 

At first, the president of the W's even refused to give 
her name to reporters. She did, however, consent to a 
few interviews by telephone, using the name of "Miss X." 

In 1974, the W's put out what became known as the 
"pink sheet" because it was printed on pink paper. It 
was— still is— distributed to fundamentalist church 
groups, at PTA meetings, in hospitals, public schools and 
shopping centers across Texas. 

"LADIES! HAVE YOU HEARD?" it begins. "Do 
you know who is planning your future for you? Are you 
sure they are planning what you really want? Are you 
sure you want to be 'liberated'? God created you and 
gave you a beautiful and exalted place to fill. No women 
in history have ever enjoyed such privileges, luxuries and 
freedom as American women. Yet, a tiny minority of 
dissatisfied, highly vocal, militant women insist that you 
are being exploited as a 'domestic drudge' and a 'pretty 
toy.' And they are determined to 'liberate' you— whether 
you want it or not! What is 'liberation'? Ask women in 



Cuba. Castro 'liberated' Cuba!" 

The pink sheet was included a couple years ago in a 
company memo distributed to the legion of salesladies 
who sell Mary Kay Cosmetics door to door, and a W's 
newsletter thanked Mary Kay personally for her assist- 
ance in their cause. The firm is headed by a fluffy Dallas 
grandmother named Mary Kay Ash, whose personal 
motto is "God first, family second, job third." Mrs. 
Ash's favorite color is pink, and she gives each of her 
company directors a pink Cadillac and a pink attache 
case. 

Her distribution of the W's pink sheet encouraged ru- 
mors that Mary Kay Cosmetics was a major financial 
backer of the Pink Ladies. She denies having given any 
funds to them. One thing is for sure: her interest in the 
W's cooled considerably after the National Organization 
for Women threatened to boycott Mary Kay products. 
Mrs. Ash subsequently stated in a company magazine 
that the firm neither supports nor opposes the ERA. 

Two years ago, the W's estimated their membership 
at somewhere between 100 and 150 women. Mrs. Wilma 
Cawthon, one of the founders and the only W leader who 
consented to speak to me, declined to give a current 
membership estimate, but she said they have chapters in 
many states and send literature to every state in the na- 
tion. This year in Texas the W's presented State Repre- 
sentative Smothers with a petition urging recision of the 
ERA signed by 20,000 Texans. 

Mrs. Cawthon said that the W's operating expenses 
come mainly from membership dues, but she wouldn't 
say how much the dues are. The W's are apparently not 
big spenders. During the past two years, Mrs. Cawthon, 
as the group's chief lobbyist, has reported spending only 
SI, 300 to influence legislation in Texas. That's about the 
same amount the state president of the Eagle Forum 
indicated she spent lobbying during the first six months 
of 1977. 

The national president of the W's, the mysterious Miss 
X, is now known to be Lottie Beth Hobbs, a popular 
Church of Christ pamphleteer, author of half a dozen 
Bible study texts, including Daughters of Eve and You 
Can Be Beautiful with the Beauty of Holiness. Miss 
Hobbs "tentatively" agreed to an interview for Mother 
Jones but reneged after I had driven 200 miles to Fort 
Worth to see her. 

Members of other groups in the "pro-family" coali- 
tion seemed much more accessible than the W's. The 
abortion issue has tipped a lot of Catholics toward oppo- 
sition to the ERA. The National Council of Catholic 
Women is a strong opponent of the ERA. 

INNOCENTS AT HOME 

Mrs. Mary Ann Holman of Austin is a Catholic who 
became involved in the anti-feminist movement as presi- 
dent of her local chapter of the Eagle Forum. She and 
her husband, an executive with the phone company, are 
long-time supporters of Ronald Reagan and very pa- 
triotic. In her Early American living room not one but 
two Bicentennial wall hangings display the American 
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eagle and the Liberty Bell. 

Like most of the anti-feminists I interviewed, Mrs. 
Holman links feminism with all the elements in society 
that disturb her. "The federal ERA, violence on TV, 
pornography, abortion— these things are hurting the 
family. The fact that women are more and more encour- 
aged to leave the home, that's hurting the family. I'm 
saying, yes, all the mothers who are going out and work- 
ing are hurting children. There is no care to take the 
place of a mother's care." 

This small, pretty, bright housewife became something 
of a local celebrity last February, when she built a fire 
in her suburban driveway and incinerated her Girl Scout 
uniform. Mrs. Holman giggled (Pink Ladies still do 
that) as she remembered her brief protest. "I was a 
Scout leader for 18 years. I tried to get the local board to 
support a reprimand of the National Board for endorsing 
the ERA. It violated our charter to endorse a political 
issue, but nobody would listen. These days, if you don't 
do something sensational, nobody listens." 

Mrs. Minnie Maloy, a sixtyish grandmother from 
Waco, Texas, active in the National Council of Catholic 
Women, was one of the handful of anti-ERA delegates 
elected by Texas to attend this month's Houston con- 
vention. She's a friendly woman, delightfully unafflicted 
by the "them-us" mentality. After I'd questioned her 
for about 30 minutes concerning the right-to-life move- 
ment, she asked me, "Well, what is a feminist, exactly?" 
and that led to an amicable exchange of our backgrounds 
and beliefs. 

After being a housewife most of her life, Mrs. Maloy 
took a job eight years ago managing the Meals on 
Wheels program at her church. She says she is resentful 
of the strident demands being made by "liberals" on 
behalf of women. "I don't feel discriminated against. I 
really don't know whether women get less pay than men 
in jobs. I guess I haven't been in the work force long 
enough to know. I guess you could say I'm a little bit 
scared about some of the things that are happening 
today." 

It's unfortunate that basically talented and sensible 
women like Minnie Maloy have been encouraged to view 
feminism, a movement that has brought joy, confidence 
and purpose to so many of us, with fear and resentment. 
Politically we have been very naive for allowing oppor- 
tunists such as Phyllis Schlafly to abuse and distort the 
ERA issue. Family life on the rocks? Blame the ERA. 
Pornography in the grocery store? Must be a feminist- 
Communist plot to undermine American morality. The 
anti-ERA movement is nothing more, really, than an 
attempt to find someone other than ourselves to blame 
for society's woes. But I seriously doubt that any num- 
ber of fresh-baked cakes, charred Girl Scout uniforms or 
misleading pink sheets are going to bamboozle American 
women into abandoning their quest for equal rights. 
We've come too far for that now. 



Kaye Northcott, former editor-in-chief of the Texas Ob- 
server, is now freelancing in Austin. Her favorite color is 
not pink. 
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attend elementary and high school for several genera- 
tions, the Court recently ruled that there was no need for 
the Philadelphia school district to let a girl attend the 
boys' public high school for advanced students, if the 
city had a supposedly equivalent school for girls. The doc- 
trine of "separate but equal," long ago retired for blacks, 
was dusted off and made to serve very nicely for women. 

Alice Paul, who wrote the first version of the Equal 
Rights Amendment in 1923, died in a nursing home this 
year without having seen her Amendment ratified. Very 
nearly the same amount of ignorance and opposition 
was working to smother the Amendment when she died 
as when she first took it to Congress. A good many 
American women tend to believe they have their rights 
already; they also believed this back in 1848, when 
married women couldn't keep their earnings or their 
children, cast a vote or sign a contract. To contest legal 
equality now for women is an outrage ; to defeat it would 
be an immeasurable insult. 

A ONE-SIDED ISSUE 

It seems ludicrous that a cause like the ERA, which 
has been almost boringly respectable for over a genera- 
tion now, didn't sweep into the Constitution with ease. 
Perhaps the major roadblock was simply the notion that 
there could be two valid sides to this issue at all. 

Unfortunately, by handling truths and misconceptions 
about the ERA as if they were conventional "pro" and 
"con" positions, the media helped create a confused 
public sensibility about the issue, in which the steaming 
threats of reactionaries had the same credibility as the 
Senate Judiciary Committee report on the ERA, the 
document that would actually be used as a basis for in- 
terpreting the Amendment. Media "objectivity" com- 
bined with the usual apathy and ignorance of most 
voters has made the ERA controversial enough to be 
frightening. Phyllis Schlafly, the prominent arch-con- 
servative who made defeat of the Amendment her cause, 
blithely hitches busing, abortion, mandatory daycare 
and the demise of Social Security to the ERA; and her 
announcements are printed and distributed widely. 

Feminists active in the ERA ratification campaign 
have no doubt that funds from major corporations and 
foundations underwrite much of the anti-ERA publicity. 
Not only are the heads of many major businesses tra- 
ditionally conservative, but the imposition of affirmative 
action in the last few years has hurt them. Employers of 
large numbers of women, like the insurance companies, 
may fear that the Amendment will buttress affirmative 
action efforts; and indeed Mutual of Omaha did testify 
against the Amendment in Nebraska. The truth is that 
affirmative action is based on the 14th Amendment, and 
it will be upheld or weakened according to how the 
courts interpret the 14th— passage of the ERA is irrele- 
vant. A few large religious denominations, too, especially 
the Catholic and Mormon Churches, have poured enor- 
mous funds and energy into defeating the ERA. While 
these denominations do discriminate against women, 
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church matters arc generally outside the bounds of gov- 
ernment action, and the Amendment would have no 
effect on their structure and doctrine. 

POLITICS AS USUAL 

When New York and New Jersey defeated state equal 
rights amendments last year, feminists finally woke up 
to the facts that the Amendment suffered from a terrible 
image and ratification was not at all a sure thing. No 
states at all ratified in 1976. and this year there have been 
six defeats so far and only one success. The unratified 
states do tend to be the hard-core Southern states that 
oppose most forms of social change, but nationwide polls 
have shown that a majority of the people favor the 
Amendment. Within the state legislatures, however, 
politicking over the Amendment has long since replaced 
any responsible consideration of it. The issue has so little 
content for most legislators that they use it simply to 
manipulate one another into place. In North Carolina 
votes were switched on the promise of committee chair- 
manships. In Florida one senator who had always sup- 
ported the Amendment made a surprise defection to 
the opposition soon after a senate rules committee 
cleared him of conflict-of-interest charges. In Ne- 
vada the state assembly, which had passed the 
Amendment in the previous session by a vote of 
27 to 13. turned completely around this year after 
the Mormons threw together a giant lobbying 
effort. 

By 1975. as the ratification process was stum- 
bling to a halt, some of the major organizations 
that had been working for the ERA— the Na- 
tional Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Women's Clubs, the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women, the League of 
Women Voters and others— saw that they 
had to make the ERA campaign solvent and 
professional, fast. Under the sponsorship of 
International Women's Year a coalition 
called ERAmerica was set up to create a 
national ratification strategy. 
The original idea was that the major 
women's organizations would put their ERA 
funds into ERAmerica. and that ERAmerica 
would raise money on its own as well, the an- 
nounced goal being a million dollars. Nobody on 
the ERAmerica staff seems sure of how much 
\i money it has raised, but achieving the million- 
dollar goal is conceded to be unlikely. ERAmer- 
ica began its fundraising in March 1976. when many 
organizations were well into their financial year al- 
ready and could not come up immediately with any 
large sums. In addition, many of the indiv idual w omen's 
organizations had been working for the ERA for years 
on their own. and they turned out to be reluctant to di- 
vert a significant amount of their money— and the credit 
for their hard work— to ERAmerica. It was also difficult 
for the organizations to agree among themselves about 
goals and strategies, and since democracy was the basis 
of the operation— unlike most political campaigns. 
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where one person runs the show— ERAmerica moved 
slowly for a long time. 

Most state activists think that the greatest service a 
national organization could perform would be to act as 
a clearing house for information and a resource center 
for speakers, advice and expert opinion. ERAmerica has 
filled that need to some extent: they send out their honor- 
ary co-chairwomen, Liz Carpenter and Elly Peterson, 
to make the issue visible and respectable; they keep 
up-to-date information on all the states' activities ; they 
recommend experts and advisers from one state to an- 
other; and they warn ERA workers in each state about 
the latest opposition tactics observed in other states. It's 
easy for a state to feel overwhelmed and manipulated by 
outsiders if ERAmerica comes on too strong, however; 
and some feminists are particularly resentful of non- 
local advisers sent in to tell them how to reach their own 
state legislatures. 

FEMINIST DISCORD 

One overriding problem in the nation and in the indi- 
vidual states, and a problem ERAmerica is more likely 
to exacerbate than heal, is the discord between feminist 
factions. In several states, for example, there are blister- 
ing differences on how the image of feminism affects the 
ERA effort. Many women want to downplay the whole 
idea of feminism, figuring that the media have made 
members of the women's movement so repellent that the 
ERA ought to be seen as quite distinct from it. Others 
have no desire to support that false distinction. A woman 
experienced in local politics in one Southern state was 
horrified to hear an ERA supporter at a rally identify 
herself, proudly and publicly, as a lesbian. Both women 
are sure that the other is wrong-headed and the clash— 
repeated on many levels and in many states — has crippled 
a good number of legislative battles. To be successful an 
ERA drive must be strongly consistent in its tactics and 
philosophy, but that strength must come from knowl- 
edgeable and politically sophisticated local women. 

After the most recent run of defeats this year, ERAmer- 
ica hired three professional political consultants to do 
an in-depth political analysis of each of the 1 5 unratified 
states, uncovering the dimensions of the Amendment's 
support and its biggest trouble spots. The results of the 
analysis will determine the strategy of the coalition 
through 1979. Like most of ER America's plans, this one 
is meritorious but comes far too late. A year or 1 8 months 
is not enough time to deal with the extraordinary range 
of political problems the Amendment faces, from both 
its opposition and its supporters. Besides, the extent of 
the legislative clowning and lying and hysteria produced 
in state after state has shown that normal political prac- 
tices fall flat when the issue is the ERA. 

The fate of the Amendment rests, in practical terms, 
with a few men who have no idea what it means and 
couldn't care less. The only way to make them take it 
seriously would be to create a full-scale national crisis 
over it, to focus the attention of the country on the re- 
maining states, to make recalcitrant legislators look like 



baboons and to stamp the national consciousness with 
the necessity for the ERA. Less than two years isn't a 
very long time for this sort of strategy either, but the best 
way to get it moving fast would be to enlist the most 
public person in the country— Jimmy Carter. 

CARTER'S PECULIAR SUPPORT 

Carter has voiced his support for the Amendment 
many times, and he has given one of his staffers, Mark 
Siegel, the job of monitoring the progress of the Amend- 
ment and organizing White House response. So far 
Siegel's main activity has been to coordinate a series of 
personal phone calls from the Carters to wavering or 
reluctant state legislators in Virginia, North Carolina, 
Florida, Indiana and Nevada, all of which, except Indi- 
ana, promptly defeated the Amendment. Indiana passed 
it by two votes. Feminists from state ERA organizations 
have pointed out that only the state politicians with 
immediate political ambitions for Washington would be 
susceptible to persuasion from the White House. The 
most crucial politicians in any state ERA battle, how- 
ever, are the old, entrenched members of the leadership, 
most of whom have made it to the top of their careers 
and take a great deal of pleasure in informing people that 
the President can't tell them what to do. The White 
House is now "reassessing" this strategy. 

Carter's active concern for women's issues has been 
unremarkable, except in terms of abortion and welfare 
policy, where it's been dismal. The more controversial 
the Amendment grows, the less his staff wants him to be 
involved. An aide remarked that there was little atten- 
tion paid to the actual merits of the ERA among the 
President's staff and advisers ; the main reason to work 
for it, in their eyes, was to appease the Amendment's 
most prominent feminist constituents. 

If the President of the United States doesn't under- 
stand the importance of the ERA, small wonder the rest 
of the country doesn't either. But if, for example, Carter 
appeared on television to refute the lies and give— for 
the first time on such a scale— the plain truth about the 
Amendment, the impact on the image of the ERA could 
be enormous. He could explain why churches and busi- 
nesses need not oppose it, why homemakers and mothers 
and wives need not fear it, why all women will benefit 
from being included in the Constitution. He could de- 
scribe the state laws that still discriminate against 
women. He could tell the nation that the Amendment 
is non-partisan and long overdue. Carter could create 
the beginnings of a giant national awareness of the ERA. 
The in-depth political work would continue in the indi- 
vidual states, of course, but legislators would know they 
were accountable, suddenly, to a good many informed, 
possibly even angry, constituents. 

The whole thing is highly unlikely, of course. And 
that's too bad. It would be the fastest, surest way to let 
half the population know that the only possible guar- 
antee of their Constitutional rights is about to be denied 
them, and that full citizenship, no questions asked, will 
continue to be reserved for males. □ 
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The Dating Game, it's not. No Amana refrigerators with automatic ice- 
makers, no one-way tickets for two to the Bermuda Triangle, no brand new 
Ford Pinto Wagons with a full year's supply of spray-foam flame retardants. 
No prizes at all, except a little information, a few laughs and considerable 
outrage. Okay, pencils ready? Go. Answers on Page 38. 



1. That's Teamwork : 

Eighty-seven per cent of girls sur- 
veyed in one school district thought 
team sports were as appropriate 
for them as for boys. How many 
boys agreed? 

a)65%;b) 50%; c) 32% 

2. But They Make Frilly 
License Plates: 

If a boy gets a job while in a juvenile 
corrections institution, he aver- 
ages $1 an hour income. 
What is the average pay 
incarcerated girls receive? 

a) 76*; b) 25*; 

c) $1.16; d) 54* 

3. He's Got 
Great Legs: <gf 

Between 1972 and 1976, £. 
the percentage of all 
clerical jobs held by men 



a) increased by 1%; b) decreased 
by 3%; c) doubled, to 3% 

4. It's Not Your Set: 

Minority women were given less 
than one-tenth of the TV roles 
given white women. What parts 




did black women usually play? 
a) heads of households in 
families without men; 
b) sex symbols and prostitutes; 
c) domestic servants 

5. Take Two Aspirin, Then 
Answer This Question: 

There were 380,000 physicians in 
the country in 1974. How many of 
them were women? 
a) 33,000; b) 46,000; c) 98,000 

6. The Annals of 
Medicine: 

When oral contracep- 
tives were introduced 
to the U.S. birth 
control market, 
the drugs had 
been tested first 
on women in 
a) the U.S.; b) 



By Lisa Rosenthal and Zina Klapper/T - \ Special Thanks to Barbara Koser 
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Scandinavia; c) Puerto Rico; 
d) Great Britain 

7. No Place to Be Somebody: 

In the United States, before a fe- 
male child reaches the age of 1 8, her 
chances of being sexually abused 
in some fashion are 

a) 1 in 10; b) 1 in 20; c) 1 in 4; 

d) 1 in 6 

8. On the Blink: 

In dramatic shows broadcast from 
1969 through 1974, what percent- 
age of TV roles went to white 
women? 

a) 24%; b) 37%; c) 44% 

9. Unequal Opportunity: 

What large, prestigious employer 
(with more than 15,000 people on 
the payroll) is exempt from com- 
pliance with the civil rights laws 
mandating equal pay for equal 
work? 

10. Texas Massacre: 

Until recently, if a man shot his 
wife's lover in the state of Texas, 
to avoid a murder charge he could 
have pled 

a) not guilty by reason of insanity; 

b) not guilty, killing in defense 





of private property; 
c) justifiable homicide 

11. Life Isn't Fair . . . 
Nor Is Birth: 

Passage of the Hyde Amendment 
has denied most poor women their 
"right to choose." They cannot 
afford not to give birth. For ex- 
ample, the cost of some second- 
trimester abortions in Alaska could 
be as high as 

a) $300 ; b) $850 ; c) $600 ; d) $ 1 ,000 

12. Family Ties: 

About how many lesbian mothers 
have been allowed to keep their 
children in court custody battles? 
a) 75 ;b) all of them ; c) 12 

13. Just Kidding Around: 

Which movie personality was 
charged with raping a 13-year-old 
girl after planning to take porno- 
graphic pictures of her? 

a) Jack Nicholson; b) Roman 
Polanski; c) Howdy Doody; 
d) Robert Redford 

14. Jock Talk: 

"I don't think the phys. ed. pro- 
gram at any level should be directed 
toward making an athlete of a 
girl," said the director of physical 
education for the state of 
a) Georgia; b) Colorado; c) Utah 

15. The Great Society : 

In 1974, an urban family of four 
whose total money income was less 
than $5,038 was classified as below 



poverty level. Six per cent of Amer- 
ican families in households headed 
by men were below poverty level. 
In households headed by women, 
what per cent lived in poverty? 
a) 10%; b) 25.5%; c) 32.5% 

16. Gravy Train: 

In what percentage of divorces do 
judges grant women permanent ali- 
mony payments? 

a) 25%;b)40%;c) 2%; 
d) nearly all of them 

17. Get a Wife: 

In 1970, he called for "a national 
commitment to childcare," but two 
years later Richard Nixon warned 
it would "lead to the destruction of 
the American family." Licensed 
daycare centers and homes can now 
accommodate what fraction of the 
children who need them? 

a) one-eighth; b) one-fourth; 

c) one-half 




18. Estrogen Blues: 

What was the name of the drug 
given to millions of women during 
pregnancy that caused vaginal can- 
cer in their female offspring? 
a) Premarin; b) DES; c) silicone; 
d) Ortho-Novum 

19. One Man's View: 

Who said that rape is a man's nor- 
mal response to a woman dressed 
in blue jeans? 
a) Jack Ford; b) Frank Sinatra; 

c) David Berkowitz; 

d) Archie Simonson 
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While The 
News Media 
Watch The World 

Who Watches 
The News Media? 



"All I know is what I read in the papers'.' 




II Rogers said that. We believe 
that there's some truth in this 
comment, and a warning, too. 

Whomever we talk to, wherever we 
go, we try to get the truth behind the 
headlines. Who did what? Where? 
How? Did the story get distorted by 
the time it reached the public? If so, 
how? Who benefited? Did distortion 
affect your thoughts and actions? 

The COLUMBIA JOURNALISM 
REVIEW is an eye-opener. More than 
any other publication in the country, 
CJ R helps you keep your eye on the 
people in power (the people who 
make the news and the people who 
report it). CJR is proud to be known 
as the national monitor of the media. 

For a limited time, CJR will be offered 
to you at an introductory rate of 
$7.95 for 6 issues, which is one-third 



off the regular subscription price. 

Subscribe now. Our guarantee: if for 
any reason you wish to cancel, 
your money will be refunded for all 
unmailed issues. That's because we 
are confident that you'll be glad you 
subscribed. 

f- — — — —Tear off and mail this coupon today _ — _ _ . 

Columbia Journalism Review 
200 Alton Place 
Marion. Ohio 43302 

SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 

□ Send me 12 months (6 issues) of the Columbia 
Journalism Review for just S7.95, and bill me. 

□ I have enclosed payment with my order. 
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20. Let Them Use 
Coat Hangers: 

How many states have continued 
to fund elective abortions for poor 
women? 

a)21;b) 17; c) 33; d) 26 

21. Role-Playing: 

What is wrong with the way this 
nursery rhyme reads: "The Queen 
was in her counting house, count- 
ing out her money. The King was 
in his parlor, eating bread and 
honey." 

22. My Job, I'd Like to 
Keep It: 

What percentage of tenured college 
faculty members are women? 
a)9.8%;b)18%;c)45% 

23. Business As Usual: 

The major problem facing women 
who decide to start their own busi- 
nesses is lack of capital. Where do 
women business owners usually 
find the money to start out? 
a) personal savings; b) bank loan; 
c) borrowing from family and 
friends; d) Small Business 
Administration loan 



24. Finishing School: 

Education greatly improves a 
woman's employment prospects- 
true or false? 

25. Stock Fraud: 
In 1973, the percentage of women 
working as brokers for New York 
Stock Exchange member firms was 
a) less than 4%; b) about 17%; 
c) less than 10% 

26. Rah, Rah: 
What Ivy League school is being 
sued for allegedly allowing sexual 
harassment of its women students 

In by male faculty members? 

a) Yale University; b) John the 
Baptist University; c) University 
of Pennsylvania; d) all universities 

27. Herstory: 
The most frequently maligned fe- 
male character in all of English 
language literature is probably 

a) the prostitute; b) the mother; 
c) the housewife; d) the witch 
28. Fit to Print: 
Who said, "We have an affirmative 
action plan and we take it very seri- 
ously," in the face of a class action 
suit charging sex discrimination 
and allegations that his newspaper 
was not paying equal wages to men 
and women for equal work? 
a) Abe Rosenthal, The New York 
Times; b) Ben Bradlee, The Wash- 
ington Post ; c) William Randolph 
Hearst, the San Francisco Examiner 




29. Half Price: 

Women who worked full time in 
1974 earned only 57 cents to every 
dollar earned by men. The earnings 
gap was wider in 1974 than it was 
a) three years before; b) in 1968; 
c) 19 years earlier 

30. How Long Has This 
Been Goin' On? : 

The first author of the Equal Rights 
Amendment was 

a) Alice Paul; b) Clare Boothe 
Luce; c) Susan B. Anthony; 

d) Mae West 

31. The Sexual Revolution: 
What percentage of women sur- 
veyed in a recent report on female 
sexuality said they regularly have 
orgasms during intercourse? 

a) none; b) 30%; 
c) 55%; d) nearly all 

32. The Power of the Press: 

The first printing press brought to 
the 13 colonies that became the 
United States was owned by a 
woman. What was her name? 
a) Jane Austin of New Haven; 

b) Sally Fields of Rochester; 

c) Jose Glover of Cambridge; 

d) Alberta Smith of Jamestown 

33. You Should Be Laughing: 

In a survey of selected comic strips 
run in U.S. newspapers, married 
women characters were wearing 
what garment 25 per cent of the 
time? 

a) a bra; b) a pants suit; 

c) a bikini; d) an apron 
34. Home Fires: 
It has been estimated that 125,000 
girls are sexually abused by their 
fathers or brothers each year. In 
the U.S. how many centers exist for 
treating incest? 

a) none at all; b) one; 

c) in every county; d) 15 

35. Still Not Stumped: 

Answer this question in 250 words 
or less. If there was one thing you 
could change about yourself, what 
would it be? □ 

| Quiz answers on page 38| 
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1 . c) Only 32 per cent of the boys agreed, 
and only 50 per cent of the boys thought that 
girls should have equal use of physical edu- 
cation facilities. 

2. b) 25*. Also, a recent nationwide sur- 
vey found an average of 36 training programs 
for jailed boys, 17 for girls. 

3. b) In 1972, men held 24 per cent of all 
clerical jobs. This year the percentage of sec- 
retarial positions held by men has dropped 
to 21 per cent. 

4. b) Loretta Ward of the Civil Rights 
Commission notes that most black women 
appeared in dramatic shows as "prostitutes 
and sex objects." Asian women and Latinas 
were usually given roles as maids and house- 
keepers. 

5. a) There were 33,000 female physicians 
in 1974, a little over eight per cent of all doc- 
tors. Two years earlier, the American Med- 
ical Association disclosed that male doctors' 
median annual income exceeded females' by 
S20,387. The AMA has not conducted a 
salary comparison since then. 

6. c) The first tests were in Puerto Rico in 
1955. 

7. c) Twenty-five per cent of all women are 
sexually abused before they reach age 18. 
Fully 75 per cent of these sexual assaults are 
committed by men known to them, and 34 
per cent occur in the victim's own home. 

8. a) 24 per cent. The roles that went to 
white women most often depicted characters 
who were comic, immature, unemployed or 
underemployed and chained to their families. 

9. Congress. In a survey released in 
August by the House Commission on Ad- 
ministrative Review, the Congress members 
were shown to pay their high-level male em- 



ployees anywhere from 18 per cent to 129 
per cent more than they pay women with the 
same job titles. 

10. c) Justifiable homicide.The Texas penal 
code stated: "Homicide is justifiable when 
committed by the husband upon one taken 
in the act of adultery with the wife, provided 
the killing take place before the parties to the 
act have separated." If the husband gave 
prior consent to the adulterous liaison, the 
homicide was no longer justified. 

11. d) $1,000, the highest in the nation. 

12. c)Ten to twelve. Where lesbianism has 
been a major issue, almost all custody cases 
have been lost. 

13. b) Roman Polanski was charged with 
rape by use of drugs; he copped a lesser plea 
of unlawful sexual intercourse. 

14. a) Georgia, Jimmy Carter's home. 

15. c) 32.5 per cent of the households 
headed by women had below poverty-level 
incomes, and many of those women had full- 
time jobs. 

16. c) And, if you are among the two per 
cent, you may find it impossible to collect 
anyway. Courts usually grant alimony only 
temporarily and then most often to women 
who are in danger of becoming wards of the 
state. A woman may have acted as maid, 
governess, teacher, chauffeur and more for 
the man for years and never receive alimony 
to compensate. 

17. b) Under optimum circumstances, 
about one-quarter of the preschool-age chil- 
dren of working mothers could be accommo- 
dated. Federal spending on childcare has 
doubled since 1974 but still remains in- 
sufficient. 

18. b) DES, diethylstilbestrol. The drug is 
still being used today as a so-called "morning 
after pill" to prevent pregnancy when no 
other birth control method was used during 
intercourse. Since DES is not 100 per cent 
effective, it may be causing cancers in the 
female offspring of women who took it. 

19. d) Judge Archie Simonson, of Wis- 
consin, made this ruling. Following the out- 
rage of Wisconsin women's groups over Si- 
monson's ruling, the Judge was recalled in a 
special election. He was defeated by a femi- 
nist attorney. 

20. b) At this printing 17 states are con- 
tinuing to pay for Medicaid abortions, and 
the number is dropping daily. 

21. The roles are, of course, reversed. The 
Queen eats and the King counts. Women are 



taught at a very young age, through nursery 
rhymes like this one, that they have no con- 
trol or knowledge of money. 

22. b) Less than one-fifth of the tenured 
faculty members are women. (Note: al- 
though HEW has the right to suspend pay- 
ment of federal funds to institutions of higher 
education that are not in compliance with the 
Title IX statutes outlawing sex discrimina- 
tion, money has never been cut off as a puni- 
tive measure.) 

23. a) According to a statewide survey in 
California. In 1976, only eight percent of the 
dollars loaned by the Small Business Ad- 
ministration went to women entrepreneurs. 
Supposedly the SBA intends to peg S400 
million in loans to women-owned businesses 
in fiscal 1978. (Note: Altogether, SBA will 
give out S2.9 billion in loans.) 

24. False. Labor Department figures show 
that the 1974 median income for women with 
five years or more of college behind them is 
$11,790— almost $1,000 less than that of 
men who have had no college education 
at all. 

25. c) Of the 52,466 registered brokers, 
5,241 were women. The New York Stock 
Exchange has no recent figures on the num- 
ber of women brokers. 

26. a) Yale. 

27. d) While an excellent case can be made 
that all of these female roles are maligned 
outside of feminist literature, the witch has 
probably suffered the greatest disservice of 
all. 

28. a) Abe Rosenthal. Eileen Shanahan, 
former senior economics writer in the Wash- 
ington bureau, left the Times this year claim- 
ing she earned less than eight men hired after 
she joined the paper. She ranked 12th among 
domestic correspondents in seniority and 
19th in salary, according to the lawsuit. 

29. a), b) & c): 19 years ago women's 
median earnings were 64 per cent of men's; 
the situation has gotten progressively worse 
almost every year since then. 

30. a) Alice Paul wrote the first version of 
the ERA in 1923. See page 20. 

31. b) According to The Hite Report, 30 
per cent. 

32. c) Jose Glover of Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony. 

33. d) An apron. 

34. b) One in San Jose, California. 

35. So why do you want to look like a 
model when you can look like yourself? □ 
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Egalitarian Marriage: 

NO MORE RING AROUND THE COLLAR 



One of the great roadblocks to the 
easing of stereotypes in marriage 
is the eternal triangle— him, her 
and the housework. Who gets stuck 
with the shitwork, the endless round of 
drudgery that keeps two (or more) peo- 
ple reasonably clean, housed and fed? 

My husband recently had a novel idea 
for a solution to the problem in our 
family— a nuclear unit composed of two 
parents, two children, one dog and a 
ramshackle Victorian house. He read 
that Jimmy Carter made his own bed 
when he made an overnight "grass- 
roots" visit to a family in Clinton, Mas- 
sachusetts, some months ago, and fig- 
ured this was just the person our house- 
hold needed. 

"We are hereby extending you an in- 
vitation to stay at our home," my hus- 
band wrote the President. "And we 
don't mean for overnight only. We are 



By Caryl Rivers 



talking about a commitment. Don't 
worry about how it will look if you're 
not in the White House. There is plenty 
of precedent for this. LBJ had the ranch, 
Nixon got a lot done in San Clemente. 
With us, you could get the basic clean- 
ing done by 11 a.m. Make yourself a 
cup of coffee and you've got the rest of 
the day free." 

Unfortunately, Jimmy passed up this 
great ofTer. So we keep on with our lives, 
wading through the dog hair (she has 
been shedding daily for four years, 
enough hair to weave a whole new dog) 
until one of us can't stand it anymore 
and either cleans it up or orders one of 
the kids to do it. "She's your dog," we 
remind them. 

My husband and I have a sort of ad 
hoc system for dealing with care of the 
children, house and dog. Each morning 
we compare schedules and work things 



Illustrations by Luanda Cowell 

out, a task roughly equivalent to plan- 
ning the D-day invasion. It can get con- 
fusing. The other day my husband 
thought he was going to be home from 
work by the time the kids got home from 
school but told the kids that if he wasn't 
there they should check in at our baby- 
sitter's house down the block. At three 
o'clock I telephoned our house from 
my office. No answer. 1 called the baby- 
sitter's house. She was out, but her 
babysitter answered. Our son was there. 
Our daughter was at her grandmother's 
house, where she had gone after her 
gymnastic lesson. 1 called there. My 
husband had called a few minutes ear- 
lier. 

We leave a trail of phone messages 
that follow us through our lives. "Am 
tied up in meeting. Can you pick Alyssa 
up at dancing?— Alan" ; "Faculty meet- 
ing at 3:30. Steven needs to be at Little 
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League game by 6. Assistant coach is 
sick. Coach asks if you can fill in.— 
Caryl." 

We have a division of labor that is 
haphazard but goes something like this: 
I usually do the cooking, keep the chil- 
dren's clothes in order and vacuum. He 
does the shopping, the tidying, handles 
garbage and most bedmaking. We both 
do laundry. Like utility ballplayers, we 
can play any position when needed. 

We are, thanks to all this activity, in 
the midst of a great new social labora- 
tory—the egalitarian marriage— where 
the old stereotypes have been put aside 
and new divisions of labor are being con- 
stantly tried, accepted and rejected. 
We don't usually think of it this way, 
however. We're too busy with survival 
—keeping a jump ahead of the dust balls 
and the dirty clothes. 

We are not unique in our experiment, 
of course. Many marriages today are 
in fact individual test tubes. The wom- 
en's movement has been the major cause 
of these changes, but there are other 
factors as well. Inflation, for instance, 
also plays a part; in many families two 
incomes are a necessity, not a luxury. 

The feminist position on marriage is 
undergoing some revisionist thinking. 
Early feminist rhetoric condemned mar- 
riage as a patriarchal, sexist institution 
that fostered the oppression of women. 
And it was. For many couples marriage 
remains a bastion of male power. 

Yet there are some fundamental 
changes under way. Women today know 
about the divorce rate, about the dismal 
realities of welfare, about the difficulties 
of getting a reluctant husband to pay 
child support, about male mortality 
rates and the tight job market. I have a 
sense that young women today have a 
much more realistic picture of marriage 
than did my generation in the '50s. If 
some women still expect to be swept 
away by Prince Charming, many others 
are aware that they had better know how 
to take care of themselves. 

As people change, marriages are 
changing, and feminist ideology— at 
least in some quarters— is mellowing on 
the subject, which is helpful, since so 
many of us who consider ourselves 
card-carrying feminists also believe in 
the possibilities of marriage. There is 
more to marriage, we believe, than its 
function as a mechanism to preserve 
male power. Change the politics, adjust 
that balance of power, many feminists 




now argue, and marriage will no longer 
be sexist. In other words, don't bulldoze 
the institution— rehab it instead. 

That is not, of course, as easy as it 
sounds. Sex-role stereotypes are very 
deeply rooted in our culture and in our 
consciousness. There are hundreds of 
little time bombs hidden in the small 
daily chores we do each day, so many 
of them divided up into "his" or "her" 
jobs. The "her" jobs usually include the 
shitwork, and doing them is part of 
being a "good" wife, mother, home- 
maker. This equation of shitwork and 
female virtue runs deep. Consider the 
Wisk commercial on television : the wife 
who doesn't get hubby's collar clean is 
a bad wife. 

This layer of emotional values and so- 
cial approval that has been slathered 
over such grungy— and not inherently 
sex-related— jobs as cleaning a collar 
or washing a floor makes re-negotiation 
of job duties a tricky thing. A woman 
does not simply say, "I don't want to 
wash the floor," if she was raised to be- 
lieve washing the floor is a labor of love. 
She may be suffering pangs of guilt be- 
cause somewhere deep down inside she 
feels she is betraying some universal fe- 
male instinct. Her husband may not 
be hearing, "I don't want to wash the 
floor." Having been schooled in the 
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same social values as she, he may be 
hearing "I don't love you," or he may 
feel he is being castrated by having to 
do a chore identified in his head as ir- 
revocably female. 

I don't think there's anything eternal 
about this particular problem, though. 
As behavior changes, attitudes will 
change. My son, for example, won't 
have any hang-ups about washing 
dishes, since he sees his father washing 
dishes. It's no big deal. But, for people 
who are raised with one set of attitudes 
and who have to deal with changing 
them, the process can be harrowing. 

In our marriage, we didn't have politi- 
cal discussions about it, but, as I began 
to take on more of the financial load in 
the family, my husband began to take 
on more duties around the house. He 
did so, I think, because he has a real 
sense of fairness. He is also secure 
enough in his masculinity not to be 
threatened by clutching a dishtowel. 

Increasing numbers of women today 
are asking (and feel right about asking) 
for an equitable division of the house- 
work, particularly if both husband and 
wife are working. Woman's Day maga- 
zine reports that in a 1970 poll of South- 
ern women, only half favored the idea 
of the husband sharing the housework. 
A similar poll three years later showed 
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that 75 per cent of the women asked ap- 
proved the idea. Many women are 
questioning why their husbands are en- 
titled to work nine to five, while they 
are expected to be on 24-hour duty. 

The division oflabor is sometimes in- 
formal, as ours is; sometimes it's con- 
tractual. One couple I know has a wheel 
with the chores on it. They spin it at the 
beginning of the week to see who does 
what for that week. There is still a long 
way to go, though. I think many men 
recognize the justice of their wives' de- 
mands that they share the menial chores, 
but in actual practice the women usually 
wind up doing more. In a survey of its 
readers done by Psychology Today, hus- 
bands tended to estimate the percentage 
of the housework they did higher than 
their wives' estimate of what they did. 
And one male friend who has custody 
of his three children says, "When I was 
married I thought I was doing 50 per 
cent of the work. Now that 1 have to do 
it all I realize I was only doing about 30 
percent." 

IF housework is a major stumbling 
block in the path to egalitarian mar- 
riage, the real crunch comes over the 
issue of childcare. Care of children has 
been a female domain in our society — 
as in most societies— and women have 



been given little support when they 
looked for help. A rigid division of labor 
may have made sense when humans 
lived in hostile confrontation with na- 
ture, when women did not live much 
past the child-bearing years and the 
male had to hunt. But today physical 
strength matters little in most jobs, and 
women are moving into the job market 
in great numbers. The employment of 
women outside the home may be the 
major sociological phenomenon of this 
half of the century. If American society 
were just, there would be hundreds of 
new support systems springing up to 
greet this new reality: daycare centers, 
extended-day programs in schools, pa- 
ternity leaves ; there is no lack of ideas. 
But those emotional currents of the past 
— and, of course, the advantages men 
have enjoyed by having traditional 
wives— hold back change. Despite the 
fact that studies show that children of 
working mothers do not turn out to be 
juvenile delinquents, despite evidence 
that these children may in fact be better 
adjusted than those who never see their 
mothers doing what society calls "real" 
work, the guilt remains. But despite the 
residues of guilt and myth some things 
are slowly changing. And one big part 
of the change in the emotional life of the 
family is a new emphasis on the father. 
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Among some upper-middle-class pro- 
fessionals these days (which means that 
in a few decades it should spread through 
the whole class structure) the "split 
shift" approach to childcare is more the 
norm than the traditional model. Each 
person seems to have a particular crazy- 
quilt system. One woman I know splits 
a job with another woman so she can 
spend a great deal of time at home. Next 
year her husband will go on half time 
and she will work full time. My husband 
and I both work full time, but, luckily, 
we've been able to find jobs that give us 
a high degree of flexibility. That's one 
of our top priorities, and we've been 
willing to sacrifice some money and 
some prestige for it. We've both had to 
realize that there are areas right now in 
which we can't keep up with the people 
who work 16 hours a day. But we both 
think that what we gain as a family is 
worth what we give up, and we are in- 
creasingly not alone in that choice. 

The hassle of trying to find good child- 
care so that both husband and wife can 
lead independent lives can put a real 
strain on a relationship. I can remember 
a period when I was working part time 
and doing a constant search for baby- 
sitters. It drained much of my energy, 
and there were many times I resented the 
fact that my husband could sail out the 
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door leaving all the planning to me. 

Later on, at another period, things 
were partly reversed: he was writing a 
book, and my teaching salary and writ- 
ing jobs paid the freight. He was home 
every morning to take care of our daugh- 
ter, give her lunch and drive the car pool 
to kindergarten at noon. One day, in the 
midst of writing a crucial chapter, he 
heard the dog making strange sounds. 
He ran down the stairs just in time to see 
a huge red mass emerging from the dog's 
rectum. "Omigod, the dog is hemor- 
rhaging to death!" he thought and ran 
to get a wad of cotton. Alyssa walked in, 
took one look at the dog, and an- 
nounced, "I am going to throw up!" He 
ushered her out of the room and dashed 
back to administer emergency medical 
care to the dog. He discovered, after ex- 
amining the situation more closely than 
he would have preferred, that the dog 
was not dying; she had merely chewed 
up one of my lipsticks, which was now 
emerging through the other end. He 
wiped off the dog, feeling sick. Then 
Alyssa walked in and asked, "Will you 
wipe me?" 

I noticed, after that time in our lives, 
that a gleam of sympathy would appear 
in his eyes when anyone talked about the 
problems of women who feel trapped 
at home. 



Twenty years ago, a man who 
stayed home to care for the chil- 
dren while his wife worked would 
have been derided as unmanly. A man's 
work was supposed to come first ; and if 
he provided economically for his family, 
his duty was done. The family had no 
valid emotional claims on him. When 
Dwight Eisenhower married Mamie, he 
told her pointblank, "You will always 
be second. My country comes first." 

The fact that that sounds slightly 
ridiculous to us today indicates how 
much priorities are changing. With two 
careers and children, they simply have 
to change. To make that kind of non- 
traditional marriage work, both parents 
have to recognize the career sacrifices 
necessary. It's not that you have to en- 
tirely give up ambitions or chances for 
advancement, but that you achieve them 
more slowly. You have to learn to pace 
yourself with the family timetable. You 
have to accept a child's illness, a school 
holiday or the need to leave the office to 
go home and fix dinner as necessary dis- 
ruptions of the routine— but you have to 
maintain a work routine, nonetheless. 
Working women have always known 
this; some men are beginning to learn 
it too. 

The working world is usually not at- 
tuned to this private rhythm. Work 
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schedules are still geared to the man in 
the traditional marriage, the one who 
can leave the cracked water main or the 
kid with the flu to the care of a full-time 
wife. I'm lucky, for example, that the 
department head at the university where 
I teach has custody of three sons and 
understands about dashing away from 
work to the pediatrician. Few employers 
are that enlightened. When Harvard 
psychologist Robert Fein studied men 
before and after the birth of their first 
child, he found one Air Force captain 
who asked his commanding officer for a 
paternity leave. He was told, "Why don't 
you come back and ask for that when 
you can have a baby?" One woman I 
know says that when her child is sick, 
she always calls in and says that she is 
sick. Her illness is regarded as legiti- 
mate. If she said she was staying home 
with a sick kid, her employer would 
grumble about the problems of hiring 
women. 

Another thing that can be really 
tricky in an egalitarian marriage 
is keeping a balance between two 
careers. Many a man can accept his 
wife's career as long as it's not too se- 
rious—as long as he can regard it as 
something of a hobby. It's his work that 
is really important. But, as the woman 
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begins to take herself and her work more 
seriously, tensions appear. 

One young woman I know had a job 
in a small business firm in a suburb, 
while her husband was finishing business 
school. He was very supportive of her 
work— until she had an offer to move to 
a larger firm in a nearby city. Then he 
began to throw up all kinds of road- 
blocks. It was clear to her that he saw 
this as a step on her part to a "real" 
career, and it frightened him. She did 
not take the job and later regretted it. 
They are trying to work out their dif- 
ferences; their marriage— or her ambi- 
tions—may not survive. 

Many marriages are breaking up to- 
day, I think, because the rules are 
changing in the middle of the game. 
Some men grew accustomed to being 
the important person in the family, the 
one to be catered to— above all, the one 
whose timetable life revolved around. 
When a wife gets involved in her own 
pursuits, there is less time for him. If the 
man cannot change, cannot accept the 
legitimacy of his wife's success, the mar- 
riage won't succeed. One woman I know, 
an artist, found that, as her success 
grew, her husband simply refused to 
acknowledge it. He never talked of her 
work ; he never gave her any indication 
that he even knew it existed. The mar- 



riage came unraveled. 

It's not hard to understand how diffi- 
cult it can be for a man to give up the 
"perks" of traditional marriage. I was 
talking to a woman friend recently, and 
we decided what we would both love to 
have is a wife: somebody who would 
have a nice hot dinner ready for us when 
we came home, who would have the 
children well behaved and shining and 
would fix us martinis and build our egos. 
Who wouldn't want one of those? But 
there are hidden costs in that traditional 
pattern, costs that often go unexamined. 
Most are costs for women, but some hit 
men as well. 

In Robert Anderson's play "I Never 
Sang for My Father," the aging father 
blurts out that he felt that all he was 
good for in the family was to buy things 
for everybody. I think many men have 
that feeling. In Sexual Suicide George 
Gilder argues that a man must have the 
obligation to protect and support his 
family to make him feel like a man. Sup- 
porting a family is a heavy load, but 
taking it on should make you feel not 
like a man but like a parent. Today, 
sending a couple of kids through college 
can land you in the poorhouse. I see 
many men trying to do this alone, 
trapped in jobs they hate, unable to 
leave. When a woman shares the eco- 
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nomic load, the man can get out from 
under the full weight. He also has more 
flexibility— an important consideration 
if, like most people, you have a job less 
than totally fulfilling. My husband 
could spend two years writing a book 
because I could carry the economic bur- 
den for that period of time. He doesn't 
have a servant— but having to put his 
own wash in the laundry is not a bad 
trade-off for those two years. I don't 
have somebody who will keep me in 
mink, but I do have somebody who re- 
spects my work and who can carry the 
load if I want two years to write. 

The utility ballplayer analogy I used 
before applies again. In an egalitarian 
marriage you have to be able to be com- 
petent in many roles. A major problem 
with the old sex-role division in marriage 
was that it often left women crippled as 
far as economic self-sufficiency was con- 
cerned. But it also left men crippled in 
the small skills of caring for themselves. 
How many men go to pieces when their 
wives die? They find they can't turn on 
the gas range, operate the washer, fix a 
simple meal. One divorced man I talked 
to recently told how he handled the 
laundry after his wife was gone: 

At first he would buy new clothes 
when the old ones got dirty, but he knew 
that couldn't go on. Finally he worked 
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up the nerve to go to the laundromat. 
He was very nervous when he walked in, 
but he kept telling himself, "I'm a suc- 
cessful businessman, I can do a simple 
thing like this." He carefully watched 
women working the machines until he 
thought he had the hang of it. He loaded 
the machine— it was a front loader— 
and read the instructions. "Put the de- 
tergent in when the yellow light flashes." 
He waited. The yellow light flashed. He 
opened the front door of the machine 
and water and clothes poured out all 
over him, all over the floor. He did not 
know the detergent goes in at the top. 

There's one final thing that gets 
right to the heart of power inside 
marriage: money. Money equals 
power in our society. If you have it, you 
call the shots. If you don't, you are ei- 
ther an actual or a potential victim. And 
the fact that in a traditional marriage 
the man is paid for his work and the 
woman is not has given men the balance 
of power. Women in traditional mar- 
riages rely on the good will of their hus- 
bands for their economic well-being. 
The divorce and desertion rate in this 
country makes it clear that good will is 
hardly bankable. But even in marriages 
in which the husband is loving and gen- 
erous, the feeling of being dependent 



bothers many women. One woman who 
had left a good job to stay home re- 
members feeling humiliated by having 
to ask her husband for money. She felt 
like she was a child again, asking her 
father for an allowance. Women's work 
has been unpaid work, never counted in 
the GNP, never visible as an economic 
reality. Even our language supports this 
notion. A man is said to "support" his 
wife, a piece of imagery that gives no 
indication that she is involved in any 
useful activity at all. She just hangs 
there, needing help. 

Many women have solved this prob- 
lem by moving into the job market. But 
not all women can or want to do that. 
For women who choose to stay at home 
with their children, the money problem 
is a tough one. Some couples have de- 
cided to look on his income as a joint 
one, with her "salary" for her work at 
home counted as her money. One man I 
know who tried this method said it 
eased much of the tension between his 
wife and himself over money issues. 
These private agreements will be help- 
ful, but society as a whole must recog- 
nize the work of the woman at home as 
an economic fact before women in that 
position can be secure. Social Security 
laws have to be changed ; pension plan 
regulations have to be broadened ; worn- 
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en who work at home have to have ac- 
cess to the same protections as other 
workers. And the law should crack 
down as hard on a man who fails to pay 
child support as it would on an em- 
ployer who refused to pay a worker a 
salary. 

It's my feeling that equality in many 
marriages won't be possible until the 
work of the woman at home is recog- 
nized as legitimate economic fact, not 
menial labor done for love. Women have 
long felt they deserved some economic 
reward for housework, but never felt 
they could say so. It was common for 
women of our mothers' generation to 
have secret bank accounts, money squir- 
reled away out of the household allow- 
ance. 

When I talk to women who have these 
secret accounts, of which their husbands 
know nothing, I get a dual message. 
There is the feeling that they earned the 
money ("I've been his maid for 20 
years," said one) but also the sense that 
they must keep their action a secret be- 
cause the world "out there" would see 
their act as a theft of his money. Many 
younger women today feel that they can 
make a demand for a share of the income 
out in the open. But how many others 
are still tucking dollar bills inside the 
flour tin? 
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Despite all the problems involved, 
the great injustices that need to be 
overcome, I am optimistic about 
the future of the egalitarian marriage. It 
is still not the norm, and it is still more 
accepted in upper-middle-class families 
than in working-class families. Although 
this may be changing too. 

In fact, egalitarian marriage may be 
the only way for people stuck in tedious, 
low-paying jobs to stay solvent and 
sane. For example, in the community 
where I live, a number of mothers work 
as waitresses or behind the counter in 
fast-food outlets. It is their income that 
allows the family to have the extras that 
become the important things in their 
lives: the small boat, the above-ground 
pool, the membership in a local yacht 

"Feminism ought 
not to concern itself 
any longer with the 

hacking away of 
marriage. The family 
is territory that 
should not be 
destroyed -but 
occupied? 

club that gives sailing lessons to the 
kids. In these families, husbands are 
pitching in with what used to be called 
women's work. It is seldom on an equal 
basis or with any contract arrangement, 
but, from what I've seen, in only a few 
of those homes is the wife expected to 
carry the entire housework-childcare 
burden alone. 

While the woman may be the catalyst 
for an egalitarian marriage, the man is 
the key to its success or failure. I think 
many men are struggling honestly with 
change, and the going isn't easy. Some- 
times women struggle through a long 
process of change and then expect the 
men in their lives to become overnight 
converts. Men need time to change as 
well. If every battle over the dishes or 
the checkbook becomes a feminist issue, 
the tension gets as thick as fog. People 
sometimes respond better to personal 
arguments than to political ones. It's 
best, I think, to say to a partner, "This is 
what / need to live and grow" than to 
cite chapter and verse of a feminist man- 
ifesto, no matter how right that man- 
ifesto may be. I think marriage contracts 
can work well, if they are viewed as a 
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partnership agreement instead of a 
labor-management agreement between 
two mutually antagonistic parties. 

For all the problems involved, making 
these changes is easier for us today than 
it was for our parents' generation. My 
mother was the first woman attorney 
for a large, prestigious Washington law 
firm. She finally had to give up that job, 
because she saw no way to keep both the 
job and her family going at the same 
time. The men were all expected to work 
15 hours a day, and they did so. Their 
wives ran the families. My mother was 
isolated; she was the only woman in her 
neighborhood who was not a full-time 
housewife. At work, secretaries didn't 
want to work for a woman; both men 
and women wondered aloud how she 
could desert her children so heartlessly. 
A woman's success was seen as dimin- 
ishing her husband, and it was consid- 
ered Sacred Writ that the children of a 
working mother would wind up as juve- 
nile delinquents. She struggled to pre- 
serve her remarkable gifts in that stifling 
atmosphere. Sometimes she would burst 
into tears and say that the walls were 
closing in on her. Later in life she be- 
came a political activist, and she thrived 
in that role. She hacked a path for me 
through the underbrush of the '50s. Her 
ambitions legitimized my own, and my 
father gave me his constant support. But 
how many women are that lucky? Many 
women must, in a very real sense, invent 
the pattern for their lives. 

As a feminist, and as a veteran of 15 
years of marriage, I look with encour- 
agement on the countless little test tubes 
that are today's marriages. I think fem- 
inism ought not to concern itself any 
longer with the hacking away of mar- 
riage—a task about equal to doing away 
with the Rock of Gibraltar with a chisel. 
Infiltration is the strategy. Feminism's 
goal is to transform society at all levels, 
to infuse its institutions with a humane 
and caring quality that has too often 
been the private trust of women. The 
family is the crucible of identity. From 
it, we learn more than we care to recog- 
nize about the world and our place in it. 
That is territory that should not be de- 
stroyed—but occupied. 

Caryl Rivers is an associate professor at 
the School of Public Communication at 
Boston University. She has written widely 
on feminist issues and is now working on a 
book about raising daughters called Be- 
yond Sugar and Spice. 
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MAKE WAY 

FOR 

MARY K. BROWN 



Ever tried to explain a cartoon to 
someone? Ever tried to explain an 
M. K. Brown cartoon to someone? 
If you have, you probably came off 
like one of her characters. M. K. 
Brown appeals to that silly, gone 
side of your funny bone. The mes- 
sage, if any, is secondary. 

On the following pages is her self- 
portrait, and, although she might 
tell you differently, depending on 
her mood, she really was born in 
Connecticut, where she studied art 
from an early age. She has been 
painting most of her life and re- 




cently sold her horse so she could discipline 
herself to paint, rather than ride, in the after- 
noon. She is working toward a major show of 
her paintings this year. 

M. K. Brown's cartoons have ap- 
peared in Esquire, WomenSports, 
Oui and the National Lampoon, 
none of whom, however, has had 
occasion to publish her picture 
\ (left). Wherever she goes, the letters 

^ ..^ to the editor follow her. Her re- 
sponse to those letters of outrage, 
criticism and praise is simple : "And 
remember, if anyone asks, just say 
ftw — ^ I'm an acorn." — L. K. 
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The other day, while eating lunch, 
I was listening to my all-news ra- 
dio station. The announcer was a 
woman, but I hardly noticed— you 
know how it is, we've become used to 
that kind of thing, right? Then there was 
a commercial, the hour struck and a new 
announcer came on. For a second or 
two I was confused— what's going on? 
—and then a kind of psychic chill came 
over me as I realized why I was so dis- 
concerted—the new voice was also a 
woman's, a second woman's, something 
that had never happened before. And it 
suddenly flashed through my mind: 



By Ross Wetzsteon 



what if for one's entire life the news was 
announced only by members of the op- 
posite sex, what kind of grooves would 
that carve in one's brain? What, in other 
words, would it really have been like to 
have grown up as a woman? 

A man who considers himself a fem- 
inist, still to be surprised by sexism? The 
very triviality of the experience" was pre- 
cisely what made it so disorienting. I 
feel no difficulty whatsoever supporting 
the Equal Rights Amendment (ERA) or 
abortion, or, in my personal life, "han- 
dling" childcare or female sexual initia- 
tive. But it suddenly occurred to me that 



Ma*? 



for all our support of the major battles 
of feminism, for all our realization that 
ultimately they're being fought on our 
behalf as well, we are still a long way 
from understanding the thousand daily 
assaults on women in our society— who 
drives the car, whom one introduces 
first, who reports the news. When taken 
individually they are relatively inconse- 
quential, but when added up they help 
explain the psychic texture of women's 
lives, a texture that makes such things as 
ERA, abortion, shared childcare and al- 
tered sex roles so necessary. I finally 
realized, simply listening to the news. 
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that even the most sympathetic support 
on the "issues" does very little to make a 
man a feminist. While men may have 
come to understand why it's necessary 
to vote like a woman, we'll never expe- 
rience what it feels like to be a woman. 
• • • 

I'm sure a woman would remember it 
differently— the amused condescension, 
the headshakes about "going too far," 
the sly jokes about alimony and the 
draft— but I clearly recall that I, and 
most of the men I know, and probably 
most male readers of this magazine, ini- 
tially felt ten years ago that it would be 
effortless to integrate feminist values in- 
to our lives. Since we were already 
deeply committed to cleansing the na- 
tion's perceptions and felt not the slight- 
est ambiguity about the self-righteous- 
ness with which we attacked America's 
self-righteousness, all that feminism 
seemed to require was a kind of moral 
limbering up, a casual tune-up of our 
emotional reflexes. Ism-happy, all we 
had to do was make a little room for one 
more. (The fact that feminism blos- 
somed in a moral climate in which men 
actively participated is an irony that 
should make us proud as well as wary, 
however— and is an irony that separatist 
feminists have never convincingly con- 
fronted.) My first exposure to feminism 
came when I was editing The Village 
Voice in the late '60s and Vivian Gor- 
nick, one of our staff writers, said she 
wanted to write an essay on the oppres- 
sion of women. Wonderful idea, I said, 
and when her article, "The Next Great 
Moment in History Is Ours," elicited 
the biggest response in the history of 
the Voice, I even went so far as to sug- 
gest to Vivian that she do a follow-up. 
(A thousand follow-ups in the Voice 
alone, and "the next moment" still 
seems decades away.) 

You know how it seemed back then? 
A blind friend once told me that sighted 
people have an unconscious, patroniz- 
ing tendency to talk louder than usual 
to blind people— and just as I made a 
mental note to be sure I didn't do that, 
so I made a mental note, after reading 
Vivian's article, to be careful not to un- 
consciously patronize women. Sexism 
seemed infinitely less insidious than 
racism and far easier to overcome. All 
we needed was to be told what we were 
doing wrong and we'd be happy to cor- 
rect it. After all, what was involved? A 
more humane, sharing attitude wasn't 
exactly something one could argue 
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against, and adopting one seemed easy 
enough to those of us who already felt 
we'd spent most of the '60s combating 
racism. At work, equal pay was emi- 
nently sensible and didn't affect our 
pocketbooks. At home, shared childcare 
seemed something we wanted in any 
case, and what was the big deal about 
doing the dishes once in a while? Lan- 
guage changes seemed a little silly, but 
then we were beginning to get glimpses 
of how cultural modes contributed to 
psychic oppression, so we went along. 
Giving up macho attitudes, "getting in 
touch with our feelings," was something 
many of us were already doing in ther- 
apy or communes. (And, in fact, the re- 
lentless pressures toward a false hyper- 
masculinity were more oppressive than 
we'd been able to openly acknowledge, 
and we secretly welcomed the feminist 
excuse to ease them.) And as for sex, if 
women wanted to take more initiative, 
well, we men were more than eager to do 
our part. The goals of women's liber- 
ation seemed self-evident, in short— 
and not only did we initially feel we had 
little to lose, we assumed we had a great 
deal to gain. 

But gradually, over the next couple 
of years, we began to see that it wasn't 
that easy, that not only was the society 
"out there" more recalcitrant than we 
thought it would be, but there were sacri- 
fices that we were going to have to make 
ourselves. Not that we resisted, but we 
began to feel uncomfortable. One of my 
closest friends wanted to move from 
print to broadcast journalism, but told 
me that as a white male it was getting 
tough to find a good job— we shook our 
heads and sadly accepted the fact that 
he had to pay for other men's isms. I lost 
a cushy part-time teaching slot because 
the department decided it had to find a 
woman. My credentials were much bet- 
ter, but okay, I could understand ; it was 
a sacrifice for the cause. Working 80 
hours a week to my wife's 35 (never 
thinking that it was my luck, not my 
burden, to have the more rewarding 
job), I didn't notice how easily we slid 
out of equal home and childcare. But 
wasn't appreciation of domesticity and 
love of our daughter what feminism 
really demanded of me? And when our 
marriage began to come apart, largely 
because of conflicts over dominant and 
submissive patterns of behavior, I suc- 
ceeded in convincing myself it had more 
to do with psychological types than with 
sexual roles. 
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While we were all scornful of the idea 
that a woman shouldn't work if her hus- 
band could "provide" for her, or of the 
idea that working was somehow unfem- 
inine (of course, her job was usually 
clerical), when it turned out that she 
wanted to share equally in making ma- 
jor work and financial decisions we be- 
gan to get uneasy, and when she occa- 
sionally ended up making more than we 
did we were actively distressed. Even 
working for a woman was easy— until 
she began to act like a man. And at home 
that evening: "You're going to your CR 
group again?"— Remember how we 
felt? "Is it really necessary to exclude 
me as well as the MCPs?" And later that 
night, "I really hate condoms, honey— 
don't you understand?— You know, it 
just doesn't feel as good." 

It was about this time we began to say 
that so-and-so wasn't a "dogmatic" 
feminist, which really meant that so- 
and-so wasn't serious. Yes, it began to 
seem that those women who were so 
adept at finding sexism in every nook 
and cranny of our society were begin- 
ning to search a little too eagerly, a little 



too successfully— good God, there were 
even hints they were beginning to find 
it in us. 

Women writers even began to point 
out aspects of sexism at the Voice— now 
this was "going too far," for weren't 
three of our five editors women, and 
hadn't our staff writers, over the years, 
been almost exclusively women? "Yes," 
Susan Brownmiller smiled, "but that 
was because only women were expected 
to work for nothing, and when the Voice 
finally started paying its writers, didn't 
it seem odd that nearly all the additions 
to the staff were men?" "I want to be 
able to hire the best talent I can find," 
I answered lamely. "Would you say that 
to a black?" Hey, wait, I'd suggested a 
follow-up to Vivian, not a threat to the 
fundamentals of work and marriage! 
Goddammit, yes, men do have one hell- 
uva lot to lose to feminism, and the fact 
that we're only losing what we know we 
should— power, privilege, artificial roles 
—doesn't make it any easier. 

• • • 

Now one could say that focusing on 
an individual male struggling toward 



feminist consciousness is an evasion of 
the "hard" political, social, cultural and 
economic "realities" of sexism, and that 
the nuances of his feelings shouldn't en- 
gage our energies when ERA, the right 
to abortion, and daycare centers are 
being threatened— and, even more fun- 
damentally, when we've hardly even be- 
gun to understand, let alone deal with, 
the relationship between sexism, class 
and corporate capitalism. But so far I've 
stressed the personal and the anecdotal 
because, just as women had to go 
through a period of private self-exam- 
ination to prepare themselves for public 
debate (for the CR groups weren't 
bourgeois cop-outs, as some feminists 
now argue, but a crucial initial phase), 
so it seems to me men have to momentar- 
ily step back from the larger issues of 
political and economic power to under- 
stand the psychological context within 
which such power operates. 

And, when we circle back to some of 
those broader questions of economic 
structure, a lot of traditional male psy- 
chological traits stand in the way of 
change. And it makes it no easier that 
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Raise Hell with 
Mother Jones ! 



When Mary Harris "Mother" Jones was 
99 years old, she was introduced to a 
college audience as "a great humanitarian." 

"No!" Mother Jones roared. "I'm a hell raiser!" 



Today MOTHER JONES magazine is raising her kind of 
hell. MOTHER JONES, a magazine of tough-minded ques- 
tions, not simplistic answers. An understanding magazine 
that shares your disaffection with modern American culture 
— and your distrust of many of the people in power. 

Just look at the hell we're raising: 

>j< In "A Case Of Corporate Malpractice" MOTHER 

JONES exposed the huge pharmaceutical company that 
made sixteen million dollars from a birth control device 
— even while they knew that women were suffering and 
dying from its effects. (This story was a finalist for the 
National Magazine Award.) 

j|C "Bust Your Boss" told the whole story of Mobil's illegal 
shipments of oil to Rhodesia during the embargo, 
including a daring ploy by a group of activists, an 
insider's leak and a secret rendezvous at Penn Station 
to get the information out. 

5|< "What You Don't Know May Hurt You" revealed the 
disasters at a U.S. -built nuclear power plant in India 
that nobody would talk about— including General 
Electric, Bechtel. our government, India's. There is 
now an ongoing Senate investigation that may help in 
the fight for better nuclear safeguards. 

And an Associated Press release just revealed that 
MOTHER JONES is one of the 37 magazines used to pre- 
pare the daily White House news summary for the President. 
So now we know that Jimmy is watching our hell-raising too. 

But like our namesake, MOTHER JONES also has a lighter 
side, the prankster's touch and a ready ear for the warmer 
moments in life. 

5j< "Peking! Peking!" is Li-li Ch'en's moving account of a 
girl coming of age in China during the revolution: her 
first famine, first love, first missionary school. (Winner 
of a 1977 National Magazine Award.) 

jfe "The Censored Doonesburys"- MOTHER JONES 
printed Garry Trudeau's most notorious comic strips — 
the ones you probably missed because they didn't appear 
in most newspapers. 

5|< And readers have had a chance to follow the hijacker 
that got away, meet Studs Terkel in an excerpt from his 
new oral autobiography, read about the history they 
never taught us in school, look at China's musical hit 
parade, learn how to start an FM radio station. 
And much, much more. 

To raise hell with MOTHER JONES, join us now at the low 

introductory rate of $8.88 ($12 for a regular subscription) 
for 10 issues. 



OR CALL OUR TOLL FREE NUMBER: 

800 227-1464 

(California residents call: 800: 722-3909) 
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From the co-authors of the bestselling 
Women in Transition, "a sound and 
supportive book that should be 
made available to all women— and men! * 

FOR BETTER, FOR WORSE 

A Feminist Handbook on Marriage and Other Options 
Jennifer Baker Fleming and Carolyn Kott Washburne 

Interspersing well-known quotations and 
riveting personal statements from all kinds of 
women, this clear, concise book explores the 
emotional, economic, and legal realities of 
married life, examining in detail the mother- 
hood role and wife abuse. For those who 
want to change their relationships, the 
authors discuss open marriage, group 
marriage, living together, living alone, and 
lesbian marriage. 
"This cautionary book will be valued for its 
enunciation of problems and possibilities, 
its efforts to recognize middle-class and low- 
income variations, and the friendly- 
conversational tone of its development!' 

— Kirkus Reviews 
$14.95, $7.95 paperback * Library Journal 
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they are traits encouraged by, almost 
necessary in, a highly competitive, high- 
unemployment economy .The more pub- 
licized problems, such as men adjusting 
to affirmative action programs, are pea- 
nuts compared to the much deeper clash 
between such supposedly "female" traits 
as psychological subtlety, intuition, a 
feel for humane emotional interactions, 
on the one hand, and the hard-nosed, 
aggressive decisiveness business expects 
of American men on the other. 

"To the extent that I'm able to learn 
from feminism in my private life," a 
Wall Street broker told me, "I'm a hap- 
pier and freer person, but all those new 
values not only have no bearing on my 
work, they'd actively hamper me. I 
mean if I tried to 'relate' to a client 'hu- 
manely,' instead of treating him as a 
dollars and cents abstraction, I'd be 
eaten alive." 

"Feminism has changed most of the 
men I know," the lawyer-husband of a 
prominent feminist editor said, "but its 
effect on the work ethic has been zilch. 
A man with so-called feminine qualities 
will be admired but not hired. Hell, when 
I'm interviewing a young lawyer, the last 
thing I'm interested in is his emotional 
openness or how much housework he 
does. I want a tough, ambitious son-of- 
a-bitch who'll stay at his desk until mid- 
night." 

The fact that other men are MCPs in 
their personal lives doesn't prevent a 
man from becoming a feminist in his— 
in fact, it may well encourage him, in 
that it involves a kind of emotional/ 
sexual upward mobility. But in the cash- 
conscious, competitive business world, 
in which upward mobility still requires 
anti-feminist values, non-feminist men 
constitute a direct threat. When feminist 
men make "sacrifices" in their personal 
lives, they can see the immediate "bene- 
fits" to women— their wives are happier, 
more fulfilled, and so on. But when they 
make such sacrifices in business, the 
only result is a loss. "One of the things 
feminism has done, in fact," an account 
manager told me, "is to make me feel 
schizophrenic. My home and work 
values are no longer of a piece." Almost 
every man I know in business or bus- 
iness-related work feels that feminism 
has created rather than resolved a con- 
flict in his life. 

The problem is exacerbated for fathers 
who wish to share childcare with their 
wives. As a divorced father (and inci- 
dentally, one of the unremarked advan- 
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tages of divorce is that the parent the 
child happens to be with is forced to 
adopt both male and female roles), I'm 
in a relatively sympathetic work situa- 
tion—though even at the Voice I some- 
times feel that when I have to leave an 
editorial meeting to pick up my daugh- 
ter, ideology is the only thing holding 
back my co-workers' exasperation. But 
most men are far less lucky. "Any mar- 
ried man who takes seriously the de- 
mands of the women's movement that 
men share equally in childcare," a 
friend wrote me recently, "is going to be 
hampered in his career competing 
against other men who don't. I feel per- 
sonally very committed to feminist val- 
ues, yet find it enormously frustrating to 
head home every afternoon at five 
o'clock to do my share of taking care of 
two small children when everybody else 
in my office is still hard at work." 

Another father: "My company insti- 
tuted a paternity-leave policy, but most 
of my fellow workers treat it as a kind of 
joke— like a woman paying alimony." 
Another: "The people at my job have a 
totally unrealistic view of the demands 
of feminism. Childcare, for instance, is 
something you add onto your work life 
rather than something that comes into 
conflict with it. They think it's a question 
of belief, not a question of time. Their 
attitude is great, until I actually have to 
do it." So it often happens in work sit- 
uations that men who take their femi- 
nism seriously end up implicitly damag- 
ing their careers. After they've left for 
the daycare center, someone else re- 
mains to do that crucial piece of extra 
work on the big case, account, sale. The 
feminist hope that structural changes 
will encourage psychological alterations 
seems to me unduly optimistic. 

The work ethic seems even more im- 
pervious to feminism than the sex ethic, 
and, again, my point is that the real 
difficulty men have in becoming fem- 
inists does not reside in coming to con- 
scious intellectual decisions. In the 
world of work it lies in the fact that 
American capitalism (and perhaps, to 
some degree, any economic system, 
which is scary) still gives a strong com- 
petitive edge to men with traditional 
masculine values. 

• • • 

One thing we can work on, however, 
is the job of delving deeper into the un- 
examined psychological reflexes that are 
part of the texture of our daily lives. For 
every feminist value we adopt, there are 



hundreds of sexist habits we practice- 
often without really knowing it. 

This is most disconcertingly evident in 
the woman who claims she doesn't need 
to be liberated, the feminist scab, and 
most comically in her less-well-known 
brother— the more-feminist-than-thou 
man. We all recognize him— in ideology 
he leaps to the fore, eager to find sexism 
where even Ti-Grace would blush; in 
behavior, he hugs and cries in a parody 
of the overwrought hysterical Victorian 
female stereotype (yet with a shrewdly 
detached eye, watching the effect he's 
having). In sex, he's all tenderness, 
yielding, conversational. "Emotional in- 
timacy" is merely his newest line, and, 
indeed, feminists have replaced steward- 
esses in his bed. Remember the mani- 
festo a few years back, in which a male 
feminist attacked erections as "instru- 
ments of aggression"? Intellectually the 
purest of feminists, psychologically he's 
the most sexist of us all— for not only 
is his feminism unfelt, it's calculat- 
ing and patronizing. (He's at his most 
appalling, of course, when he himself 
sees all this, rushes into an orgy of 
breast-beating and berates himself for 
his unconscious sexism— confession as 
a means of ingratiation.) 

Now I've made fun of him, but let's 
be frank— his spirit hovers dangerously 
close to articles like this. For just as an 
eager-to-be-liked teacher instinctively 
knows that sometimes "I don't know" 
is even more appealing than the most 
precise answer, so men are instinctively 
coming to learn that women often prefer 
an honest confession to the most im- 
peccable rhetoric. While on one level, 
for instance, the woman-announcer 
anecdote may well be a seriously in- 
tended effort to begin to understand sex- 
ism, on another it could be taken as a 
manipulative attempt to ingratiate one- 
self with women readers. I'm not trying 
to engage in grandstanding psychother- 
apy here, or to elevate a personal priority 
into a public principle, but simply to il- 
lustrate the complex, often contradic- 
tory and frequently unacknowledged 
emotions men have to deal with in at- 
tempting to become feminists. The 
point, though, is not to wallow in psy- 
chic mud but to locate the psychic barri- 
cades—for we can hardly storm them if 
we don't even know where they are. 

Ross Wetzsteon writes on cultural sub- 
jects for The Village Voice and is working 
on a book about men. 
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Tillie Olsen. Historically 
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101T THE SECRET 
PARIS OF THE '30s by 
Brassai. Remarkable 
candid photographs of 
Parisian nightlife — the 
brothels, cafes, opium 
dens and back streets. 
124 photos. $8.95 PB 




101F THE PLANT 
BOOK: A COMPLETE 
GUIDE TO 
HEALTHY HOUSE 
PLANTS byBillHenkin 
and Maria Vermiglio. 
1 6 pages of photographs 
and 200 line drawings. 
$11.95 HB 



THE 

LAST 
BEST 
HOPE 

ptterTaul*- r 



101D THE LAST BEST 
HOPE by Peter Tauber. 
A raw and vivid view of 
America. The first epic 
novel of the '60s. 
$10.95 HB 



COOKIES 

t 




101SMAIDA 

HEATTER'S BOOK 
OF GREAT COOKIES. 
Hundreds of recipes for 
everything from raisin 
oatmeal to chocolate 
peanut cookies. 
$10.00 HB 




101X A FINE OLD 
CONFLICT by Jessica 
Mitford. Human, 
relaxed, serious, funny. 
Mitford takes us 
through her life from 
girlhood in Europe to 
her political activities in 
America. $10.00 HB 
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102H ATTACH- 
MENTS by Judith 
Rosner. The most 
sensational novel of the 
year by the author of 
LOOKING FOR MR. 
GOODBAR.$8.95HB 




101P FREEDOM 
INSIDE THE ORGAN- 
IZATION by David 
Ewing. A serious and 
timely book on the 
importance of establish- 
ing civil liberties in the 
workplace. $10.00 HB 




102D AMERICAN 
SNAPSHOTS by Ken 
Graves and Mitchell 
Payne. A collection of 
125 amateur photo- 
graphs gathered from 
yellowing scrapbooks 
and dusty albums. 
$13.50 HB 



DELTA 'VENUS 
BOCA* 
ANAl^NN 




102J DELTA OF 
VENUS: EROTICA by 
Anais Nin. Vivid, daz- 
zling erotic fiction by 
one of the most extra- 
ordinary writers of this 
century. $10.00 HB 




101R THE SIXTIES 

edited by Lynda Rosen 
Obst. Events that made 
the sixties what they 
were, remembered by 
leading figures of the 
time. Profusely 
illustrated $9.95 HB 




101ZTHE ROLLING 
STONE ILLUS- 
TRATED HISTORY 
OF ROCK & ROLL. 
Detailed discographies 
on every important per- 
former in the last 20 
years. Over 850 photo- 
graphs. $19.95 HB 



JOAN 
DIDION 

\ I look of 
Common 

IVllXT 



102E A BOOK OF 
COMMON PRAYER 
by Joan Didion. The 
story of a middle-aged 
California woman's dis- 
affection from life. 
$8.95 HB 
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101C DREAMING OF 
BABYLON : A 
PRIVATE EYE 
NOVEL by Richard 
Brautigan. The best of 
Brautigan's wild sense 
of humor and poetic 
imagination. $7.95 HB 




101N JUSTICE 
CRUCIFIED: THE 
STORY OF SACCO 
AND VANZETTI by 
Roberta Strauss 
Feuerlicht. A dramatic, 
deeply moving account 
of the trial and its 
background. $15.00 HB 
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101Q THE AMERI- 
CAN POLICE STATE: 
THE GOVERNMENT 
AGAINST THE 
PEOPLE by David 
Wise. Tales of mal- 
feasance in high office 
from FDR to the Nixon 
years. $12.95 HB 



101H THE COM- 
PLETE FOOD CATA- 
LOGUE by Jose Wilson 
& Arthur Leaman. Fore- 
word by James Beard. 
Mail order foods from 
all over the world. 
Recipes, cooking tips 
and gadgets. $10.00 HB 



102K BACKPACKING 
EQUIPMENT 
BUYER'S GUIDE by 
William Kemsley and 
the editors of BACK- 
PACKER magazine. 
The best consumer guide 
to backpacking gear 
available. $7.95 PB 






Consumer 
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101G AS THE KID 
GOES FOR BROKE by 
G. B. Trudeau. From 
Washington to Califor- 
nia to Peking, the 
"Doonesbury" cast goes 
where the wages of 
political education are 
most agonizing. 
$3.95 HB 



101B VONNEGUT IN 
AMERICA, Jerome 
Klinkowitz & Donald 
Lawler. Nine original 
essays trace Vonnegut's 
life and work. Includes 
a complete bibliog- 
raphy, plus a unique 
photo album of his life. 
$10.00 HB 



1011 FOR THE 
PEOPLE : A CON- 
SUMER ACTION 
HANDBOOK by 
Joanne Anderson, intro- 
duction by Ralph Nader. 
15 consumer action 
projects for implementa- 
tion in any community. 
$5.95 PB 



Additional Titles To Choose From 



101Y THE ICE AGE 
by Margaret Drabble. A 
moving vision of con- 
temporary hard-pressed 
England as told through 
people's lives at crucial 
points of change. 
$8.95 HB 

101K THE HEART OF 
ANNE SEXTON'S 
POETRY. Three vol- 
umes of Anne Sexton's 
best-known collections 
of poems. $12.95 HB 



102A THE PUBLIC 
BURNING by Robert 
Coover. Using the 
Rosenberg trial as the 
focal point, Coover 
recreates the tone and 
tenor of the cold war 
period. $12.95 HB 

I01V BIOHAZARD by 
Michael Rogers. A 
brilliant report on a 
major controversy of 
our time : recombinant 
DNA. $8.95 HB 



101MFOOD FIRST: 
BEYOND THE MYTH 
OF SCARCITY by 
Frances Moore Lappe 
and Joseph Collins. The 
authors offer solutions 
to the problem of world 
hunger. Ms. Lappe is the 
author of DIET FOR A 
SMALL PLANET. 
$10.95 HB 




1021 THE GIANTS by 
Richard J. Barnet. 
Authoritative, compre- 
hensive and fascinating 
account of U.S.-Soviet 
relations — how they 
came about and where 
they are headed. 
$7.95 HB 



JRRZV 
KOSINSKI 
BUND DATE 




101J BLIND DATE by 
Jerzy Kosinski. From 
Moscow to New York, 
the adventures of 
George Levanter, a busi- 
nessman, a gamesman, 
a lover. A brilliant new 
novel by the best-selling 
National Book Award 
winner. $8.95 HB 



101UPOOR PEOPLE'S 
MOVEMENTS: WHY 
THEY SUCCEED, 
HOW THEY FAIL by 
Frances Fox Piven and 
Richard A. Cloward. 
Political and historical 
analysis of mass 
defiance by the poor in 
the U.S. $12.95 HB 



■SAVE NOW!- 



Daniel Schorr! 
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101L CLEARING THE 
AIR by Daniel Schorr. 
Full disclosure of the 
pressures of the govern- 
ment on the news media, 
which led to Schorr's 
resienation from CBS 
news. $10.95 HB 




102F THE VAST 
MAJORITY by Michael 
Harrington. This 
country's most eminent 
social critic examines 
America's economic 
policy, the history and 
structure of American 
imperialism and global 
hunger. $8.95 HB 



102C HANDMADE 
HOUSES: A GUIDE 
TO THE WOOD- 
BUTCHER'S ART by 
Arthur Boericke and 
Barry Shapiro. Sheds 
and shelters of all kinds 
built by modern-day 
carpenters. I 13 color 
photos. $12.95 HB 



HERE'S THE DEAL: 

SAVINGS— Take a 10% Discount on each 
book that you order*. Nothing to 
join, nothing to cancel, no signing 
your life away. 

QUALITY— Always publishers editions, never 
economy reprints. 

AND SERVICE- Treating you right is nothing 
new to Mother Jones. So count on 
us for good service. 

Please allow 4 to 6 weeks for delivery. 



Take a 10% Discount off the price of each book you order. 

To : Mother Jones Book Deals. 607 Market Street 

San Francisco, California 94105 
Plese send me the books indicated below: 



CODE NUMBER 1 ~~~j [ 

Price per book $ $ 

Total Order* S 

Total Order less 10% Discount S- 

Mr./Ms 

Address 



City_ 



_State. 



.Zip_ 



♦10% Discount applies to orders of $10.00 or more. 

Please enclose payment with order. California residents add 6V2 % sales tax. 
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POETRY 



Movement 



Towards not being 
anyone else's center 
of gravity. 

A wanting 

to love: not 

to lean over towards 

an other, and fall, 

but feel within one 

a flexible steel 

upright, parallel 

to the spine but 

longer, from which to stretch ; 

one's own 

grave springboard; the out-flying spirit's 
vertical trampoline. 



Litany 



I thought 1 had found a magic swan 
but it was a migrating snowgoose. 

I thought I was linked invisibly to another's life 
but I found myself more alone with him than 

without him. 

1 thought I had found a fire 
but it was the play of light on bright stones. 

I thought I was wounded to the core 
but I was only bruised. 




A Daughter 



When she was in the strangers' house- 
good strangers, almost relatives, good house, 
so familiar, known for twenty years, 
its every sound at once, and without thought, 
interpreted: 

but alien, deeply alien- 
when she was there last week, part of her wanted 
only to leave. It said, I must escape— no, 
crudely, in the vernacular: I gotta get outta here, 
it said. 

And part of her 
ached for her mother's pain, 
her dying here— at home, yet far away from home, 
thousands of miles of earth and sea, and ninety years 
from her roots. The daughter's one happiness 
during the brief visit that might be her last 
(no, last but one: of course there would always be 
what had stood for years at the end of some highway of 
factual knowledge, a terminal wall; 
there would be words to deal with: funeral, burial, 

disposal of effects; 
the books to pack up)— her one happiness this time 
was to water her mother's treasured, fenced-in garden, 
a Welsh oasis where she remembers adobe rubble 
two decades ago. Will her mother now 
ever rise from bed, walk out of her room, see if her 

yellow rose 

has bloomed again? 

Rainbows, the dark earthfragrance, the whisper 

of arched spray: 

the pleasure goes back 

to the London garden, forty, fifty years ago, 

her mother younger than she is now. 

And back in the north, watering the blue ajuga 

(far from beginnings too, but it's a place 

she's chosen as home) 
the daughter knows 

another, hidden part of her longed— or longs— 
for her mother to be her mother again, 
consoling, judging, forgiving, 
whose arms were once 

strong to hold her and rock her, 
who used to chant 

a ritual song that did magic 
to take away hurt. Now mother is child, helpless; her mind 
is clear, her spirit proud, she can even laugh— 



Denise Levertov, who is Mother Jones' regular poetry editor, was asked to submit her own poems 
for this special issue. 
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but half-blind, half-deaf, and struck down 
in body, she's a child in being at the mercy 
of looming figures who have the power 
to move her, feed her, wash her, leave or stay 
at will. And the daughter feels, with horror, 
metamorphosed: she's such a looming figure- 
huge— a tower 

of iron and ice— love 
shrunken in her to a cube of pain 
locked in her throat. O, long and long ago 
she grew up and went 
away and away— and now's bereft 
of tears and unable 

to comfort the child her mother's become. 
Instead, by the bedside, briskly, nervously, 
carries out doctor's orders; 

or travelling endlessly 
in the air-conditioned sameness of jet-plane efficiency, 
withdraws into lonely distance 
(the patient left in the best of hands). 

Watering the blue ajuga in her Boston yard 

she imagines her mother may, after all, 

be needing her— should she have left? 

Imagines her mother at six years old in the riverfield, 

twelve years old in her orphan's mourning, 

twenty, forty, eighty— the storied screen unfolding, 

told and told— and the days untold. A life! 

A life— ninetythree years unique in the aeons. 

She wants to go back to Mexico, sit by her mother, 

have her be strong and say, Go, child, and I bless you. 

She did say it! But weakly; it wasn't enough; she wants 

to hear it again and again. 

But she does not go back. Remembers 
herself as a monstrous, tall, swift-moving nurse. 
And remembers the way 
she longed to leave, while she was there, 
trapped in the house of strangers. 
Something within her twists and turns, 
she is tired and ashamed. She sobs, but her eyes 
cannot make tears. She imagines herself 
entering a dark cathedral to pray, and blessedly 
falling asleep there, and not wakening 
for a year, for seven years, for a century. 



What My House Would Be Like 
If It Were A Person 

This person would be an animal. 

This animal would be large, at least as large 

as a workhorse. It would chew cud, like cows, 

having several stomachs. 

No one could follow it 

into the dense brush to witness 

its mating habits. Hidden by fur, 

its sex would be hard to determine. 

Definitely it would discourage 

investigation. But it would be, if not teased, 

a kind, amiable animal, 

confiding as a chickadee. Its intelligence 

would be of a high order, 

neither human nor animal, elvish. 

And it would purr, though of course, 

it being a house, you would sit in Us lap, 

not it in yours. 
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Classifieds 



BETTER HEALTH 



Free natural vitamin discount cata- 
log. Top quality. Immediate serv- 
ice! Money-saving larger sizes fea- 
tured. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Western Natural Products, Box 
284-MJ3, South Pasadena, CA 
91030. 



Thinpower makes you look and feel 
great. Pleasant natural weight loss. 
No drugs, diet foods or devices. In- 
structions, $5. Washington resi- 
dents add 27c sales tax. Box 2206J, 
Seattle, WA98111. 



IU 



Undifferentiated global psychoplasm 
seeks power, stimulation, informa- 
tion. Unusual. Details, 25c and 
stamp: CORTEX, 24 Collings- 
wood, New City, NY 10956. 



A Jewish alternative. Tired of being 
told what you have to think to be 
Jewish? Try Interchange, the 
monthly publication of Breira. Pro- 
vocative, insightful coverage of Is- 
raeli, American and world Jewry; 
reporting and essays by Bernard 
Avishai, Abba Eban, Boaz Evron, 
Vivian Gornick, Nathan Glazer, 
Irving Howe, Mattityahu Peled, 
Don Peretz, Stephen S. Rosenfeld, 
Trudy Rubin, Milton Viorst. Sub- 
scription : $ 1 0, or send $ I for sample 
issue to: Breira, Box N, 200 Park 
Avenue South, Room 1603, New 
York, NY 10003. 

Unusual books. Crime, lockpicking, 
silencers, life extension, monopoly 
and bureaucracy, guerrilla activi- 
ties, survival, more! Catalog SI. 
Loompanics Information, Box 264, 
Mason, MI 48854. 



Break out the double-digit: Mass 
Unemployment in the City of New 
Brunswick. By John Leggett & Jerry 
Gioglio. Empirical data challenges 
BLS concepts; documents short- 
counts in measuring unemploy- 
ment. Use in classrooms and com- 
munities. Comprehensive refer- 
ences. $2. Leggett/Gioglio, Soci- 
ology/Labor Studies, Livingston 
College, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, NJ 08903. 



Birth Book for My Friends. Lov- 
ing guide to prepared childbirth, 
$1.75; Infant Carrier Pattern- 
easy, $1.50; Wood Heat Packet- 
compare name wood units, $1.50. 
Chicago Road Publishing, Box 52, 
Hillsdale, MI 49242. We share. 



Mao's successors, the campaign 
against the "Gang of Four" and 
the "Learn from Tachai" move- 
ment: to know what's going on in 
China, read China Reconstructs 
magazine for an airmail monthly 
report direct from Peking. Send 
$3/year to: China Books and Peri- 
odicals, Inc., Dept. MJ, 2929 24th 
St., San Francisco, CA 941 10. Free 
catalog of books from China on 
request. 



14 Steps to Self-Mastery. Write for 
free 24-page booklet, "How to 
Know Yourself through Yoga," by 
Swami Kriyananda. Ananda, Dept. 
JC5, Nevada City, CA 95959. 

Atheist books and cassette tapes, 

monthly magazines. For free cata- 
log write: American Atheists, P.O. 
Box 21 17, Austin, TX 78768. 



Cocaine too expensive? If you can 
still read, Blue Wind Press has the 
underground classics of our time: 
Tim Hildebrand's Rotwahg, and 
Keith Abbott's Gush (a comic novel 
about unemployment). Free illus- 
trated catalog of dynamite books by 
William Burroughs and others. 
$3.95 at better bookstores, or direct 
from 820 Miramar, Berkeley, CA 
94707. 



Loving Women — Illustrated sex 
handbook for women loving wom- 
en. Discreetly wrapped. $4 postpaid 
to Nomadic Sisters, P.O. Box 793, 
Sonora, CA 95370. California resi- 
dents add 6% tax. 



Maneater — Satire with a lean and 
hungry look. Monthly. Still $2.50/ 
yr. Remote money drop: Box 2148, 
College Station, Pullman, WA 
99163. 



Right to Pass: new book by Paul 
Williams (founder of Crawdaddy, 
author Das Energi). A Windhover 
paperback; $3.95 at your local 
bookstore. 



The People's Guide to Campaign 
Politics by Gary Robert Schwedes. 
The definitive work on how to wage 
a local political campaign. Nomi- 
nated for "Political Book of the 
Year" in the Washington Monthly 
magazine. "Expertise, so necessary 
to make democracy work, Gary 
Robert Schwedes contributes in 
this clear, well organized guide for 
the citizen activist." — Edwin 
Koupal, Founder of People's Lob- 
by. Send $2.95 plus 25 e handling to : 
Schwedes Campaign Consultants, 
1725 The Promenade #304, Santa 
Monica, CA 90401. 



Explore modern socialist culture. 

Subscribe to Chinese Literature, 
English monthly from Peking. $4/ 
yr. Books New China, Dept. MJ, 
53 East Broadway, NYC 10002. 



The Plains Distribution Service, 
Inc., a literary organization, offers 
an unusual opportunity to explore 
the flourishing noncommercial lit- 
erary art of America's heartland. 
The Plains Booklist, a gallery for 
Midwestern small presses, intro- 
duces 15 selections each quarter. 
Our magazine brochure offers 8 fine 
Upper-Midwestern literary maga- 
zines. Both free upon request. P.O. 
Box 3112, Fargo, ND 58102. 



Love Times: Gay-bl publication. 

$3.00 cash. Harting, Box 15607, 
Honolulu, HI 96815. 



World's best trivia, published 
monthly. Excellent gift idea. $6 an- 
nually. Trivia Dispatch, Pelham, 
NH 03077. 



Read the Guardian — Marxist news- 
weekly covering national and inter- 
national events. Six- week trial sub: 
SI. ($17/yr.) Guardian, Dept. MJ, 
33 W. 17th, NYC 10011. 



DO-IT-YOURSELF 



Pyramids! Build your own. Plans, 
SI. Pyramids, P.O. Box 5146, 
Springfield, IL 62702. 



Build your own stone house! Need 
pickup, hand tools— no experience ! 
"House of Stone" manual shows 
how, $3 (guaranteed). Stonehouse, 
Box 518, Sweet, ID 83670. 



Physician wanted, woman preferred, 

to join growing non-profit clinic in 
semi-rural Northern California. 
General practice background with 
OB experience desired. Attn: Carol 
Ervin, North Country Clinic for 
Women and Children, 592 14th 
Street, Areata, CA 95521. 



Community organizers needed for 
statewide organization of low- to 
moderate-income citizens in North 
Carolina. Help build citizen power 
through direct action by neighbor- 
hood, city, statewide groups on 
housing, tax, utility issues. Low 
pay, long hours. Training for those 
dedicated to social change. Con- 
tact: Carolina Action, 712 W. 
Johnson, Raleigh, NC 27603; (919) 
834-1138. 



Travel on foreign ships! Good pay. 
No experience. Men, women. 
Stamped, long envelope. GLOBE- 
TROTTER, Box 1266-MJD, Kan- 
sas City, MO 64141. 



Australia, New Zealand want you! 
50,000 jobs! All occupations! 
Transportation! High pay! Latest 
information, $2.00. AUSTCO, Box 
8489-KE, Long Beach, CA 90808. 



Overseas jobs— now hiring. 103 
countries. All occupations. Top 
pay. Free transportation. Com- 
puterized directory $2.00. Trans- 
world, International Airport, Box 
90802-KE, Los Angeles, CA 90009. 



U.S. firms overseas — Complete in- 
formation on hundreds of world- 
wide companies. Send $6.96. Glo- 
balemploy, (LCKT) Box 4499-N, 
Huntsville, AL 35802. 



New Midwest research institute 

seeks unselfish, socially-conscious, 
noncareerist M.A.-Ph.D. Move- 
ment fundraisers. Prefer econo- 
mists, political scientists, etc. Semi- 
scholarly studies on war-peace re- 
conversion, etc. Should be familiar 
with Baran and Sweezy, Sweezy and 
Magdoff, Melman, Hayter, Greene, 



Fann and Hodges, Mermelstein, 
Edwards, etc. Applicants must read 
Gross and Osterman, The New Pro- 
fessionals, pp. 33-77; Studs Terkel, 
Working, pp. 525-527, 537-540; 
Claudia Dreifus, Radical Lifestyles; 
and address themselves, to the con- 
tents of this advertisement. Don't 
apply if you are a straight academic 
with no fundraising experience who 
wants a bourgeois lifestyle. Mid- 
west Institute, 1206 N. 6th St., 
43201. 



FILMS 



JFK assassination — Zapruder film. 
Clear color prints. $10 — Super 8; 
$12— 16mm. J. Cohen, P.O. Box 
822, Venice, CA 90291. 



Movies for sale. Enjoy your favorite 
Columbia Pictures and Warner 
Bros, films at home in Super 8, 
sound or silent. Lawrence of Arabia, 
Summer of '42, Emmanuelle, Guns 
of Navarone, cartoons, sports films 
and more. Write for your free cata- 
log today. Columbia Pictures 8mm 
Films, 711 Fifth Ave., NY, NY 
10022. 



INSTRUCTION 



Doctorates: One-month residency. 
Total time including dissertation/ 
project is usually one year. Write: 
Dr. Peter Jaeger, Institute for Inno- 
vation, Southeastern University, 
University Center, Box 2473, 
Myrtle Beach, SC 29577. 



Innovative, rigorous graduate train- 
ing program in Humanistic and 

Humanistic Clinical Psychology. 
Fall/winter openings. The Sonoma 
Institute. P.O. Box 19, Bodega, CA 
94922 (707)876-3116. 

Fastest, easiest piano course in his- 
tory! Uses patented system. Free 
information: Box 751-JT, La Ca- 
nada, CA 91011. 



Adult degree program for self-moti- 
vated adults. Two-week residencies 
in Vermont or California alternate 
with six-month home study projects 
under faculty supervision leading 
to fully accredited B.A. Also un- 
usual residential, graduate and 
teacher-certification programs 
available. Approved for payment 
of veterans' benefits. Write: Box 30, 
A.D.P., Goddard College, Plain- 
field, Vermont 05667. Goddard 
College admits students of any race, 
color, nationality, sex or ethnic 
origin. 

Learn professional astrology: excel- 
lent business potential, fascinating 
studies. Free information. Planet, 
Rt. 2, Box 272-J, Sparta, TN 38583. 



MF.RCHANDlSf 



Bumperstickers: Custom printed, 

$3/pair; 50tf additional; $28/100. 
"No Nukes" stickers, buttons SOt 
each, (others). Custom printed but- 
tons—inquire. Donnelly, Box 
271MJ, New Vernon, NJ 07976. 
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We grow pleasurable things for 
women. Send 25C for catalog to 
feminist-owned Eve's Garden, 
Dept. MJ. 1 19 West 57th St., NY, 
NY 10019. 

Official, restricted law enforce- 
ment manual on electronic caves- 
dropping techniques and equip- 
ment suppliers. Every secret they 
know ! S8.95 postpaid. Aegis, P.O. 
Box 81616, San Diego, CA 92138. 

Lettuce opium — the only legal high 

guaranteed to produce results or 
money back for unused portion. 1 
gram/S4 or 2/S7. Highgold Ltd., 
4 Van Ordcn. Clifton, NJ 0701 1 . 



Shape Up! Boomerangs — light 
stress, fun sport. Free catalog: 30- 
plus designs, books, newsletters. 
Special: gift boomerang S5. Boom- 
crangman, 304 1 /2 Park, Monroe, 
LA 71201. 

Lettuce Opium— a high guaranteed ! 
1 Gram/S5 or 2/S9. Highgold, 4 ! 
Vanorden PI., Clifton, NJ 07011. 

Polaroid Color Slate Identification 
Card with your official state/prov- 
ince flag. 24-hour rush service. Send 
photo, signature, birthday, etc. 
Free birth certificate. "No-Bull" 
guarantee. Rush $7 (cash .money 
order): I.D.'s-MJI 17, 934 Dodge. 
Evanston, IL 60202. 

Bumperstickers — "I've Had It!" 
Means whatever you consider it 
means. "Drink an Egg for Break- 
fast." Disgusting. SI. 00 each to: 
J.Thomas Enterprises, Box 480175, 
Los Angeles, CA 90048. 

Buttons, bumperstickers, T-shirts- 
custom-made for your organiza- 
tion. SI brings catalog. Larry Fox, 
38-J Emerson Place, Valley Stream, 
NY 11580. Call now! (516) 872- 
9522. 



Sleep-learning equipment, tapes, 
books. Strange catalog free. Auto- 
suggestion, Box 24-MB, Olympia, 
WA 98507. 



MISCELLANEOUS 



Pcnfricnds-USA, England. Send 
age, interests. Free reply. Harmony, 
Box IMJ3, Brooklyn, NY 1 1223. 

Become legally ordained minister. 

Credentials sent for S3 offering. 
Mother Earth Church, Dept. MJ, 
2330 Butano, Sacramento, CA 
95825. 

Psychic can advise on business, love 
& personal direction. JAMIL, Box 
10154, Eugene, Oregon 97401. 
Phone (503) 342-484-2441. Dona- 
tions appreciated. 

Do you stutter? Docs someone in 
your family stutter? You know that 
stuttering is no laughing matter. A 
common voice and advocate for the 
2.5 million Americans who stutter. 
National Stuttering Project, Box 33, 
Walnut Creek, CA 94596. 



PERSONALS 



I desperately need financial assist- 
ance for legal issues. Send SI to: 
R. Rene Johnson c,o Leon H. Sor- 
rell, Attorney at Law, Hearst Build- 
ing 3rd Floor, San Francisco, CA 
94103. 

Philippine women want to meet 
American men. Write Pen Pals, P.O. 
Box 265 1 1 , Sacramento, CA 95826. 

Personal Casanova Cocktail. Virile 
lovers' tonic, nonalcoholic, natural 
ingredients. Recipe S2. Free bro- 
chure, Varietymart, Box 33IJ, Mc- 
Keesport, PA 15134. 

Lonely older woman needs financial 
help for medical expenses. M. Dar, 
1271/i No. Berendo St., Los An- 
geles, CA 90004. 

Black and white work better to- 
gether. Become interracially in- 
volved. For information w rite Inter- 
racial Clubs of America. P.O. Box 
1180-MJ, Middletown. CT 06457. 



New age singles. Free information: 
Box I760MJ. Chilla Vista, CA 
92012. 



RECORDS & TAPES 



Can't find that album? Organize 
those records. Send 75c to Think- 
Tank. P.O. 21064, S. Euclid. OH 
44106. 

Notice: Record raters wanted (no 

experience required). Each month 
you will receive nationally released 
albums to rate. There is no extra 
charge for the albums you receive. 
You pay only a small membership 
fee, which covers all costs of the al- 
bums. We pay all postage. In return 
for your opinion you will increase 
your album collection. Applicants 
accepted on first-come basis. For 
application write: E.A.R.S., Inc., 
Dept. MJ, Box 10245, 5521 Center 
St., Milwaukee. WI 53210. This 
research program is guaranteed. 



SERVICES 



If you are reading this ad and do not 
have a will, do not do another 
thing until you send S5 to: WTN, 
Box 784, Melbourne, FL 32935. 
Complete will kit and instructions. 

Washington, DC — End Hiltonism. 

Join the Tabard Inn, Washington's 
answer to high technology hostelry, 
where auslerity is golden. Bed and 
Breakfast, S16 to S56. 1739 N St. 
NW, Washington, DC 20036. (202) 
785-1277. 

Collegiate Research Papers. Thou- 
sands on tile. All academic subjects. 
Send S I for mail-order catalog. Box 
25916-Y. Los Angeles. CA 90025. 
(213) 477-8474. 

Pinpoint Critical Days, highs, lows. 
Your personal full year biorhythm 
chart. Send birthdate, S5 donation. 
Dept. I, First Church of Universal 
Life, 4310 Sequoyah R., Oakland, 
CA 94605. 



Bio-rhythms. Know your good and 
bad days months in advance by 
using the science of bio-rhythm. 
Your personalized chart will show 
the day-to-day rise and fall of the 
body's three key emotional cycles: 
health, emotion, and intelligence. 
Don't be without it: order your 
chart today! Send S4.95 for six 
months or S6.95 for 12 months 
along with name, address, and 
birthdate to: ETC., Inc.; P.O. Box 
668; Dept. 2A; Greeley, CO 80631. 
Colorado residents add 3°„ tax. 
(Please allow 3 weeks for delivery.) 



legally ordained minister. 

Serve God your way. Weddings, 
baptisms, etc. Credentials sent for 
S5 offering. United Christian 
Church, Box 177, Greeley, CO 
80631. 

Your book printed. Biography 
Press, Rt. 1-745. Aransas Pass, TX 
78336. 

Change name — legally! Get govern- 
ment ID, cover past, disappear. 
Laws, instructions, forms. Details 
25C. Eden. Box 8410-JN. Fountain 
Valley, CA 92708. 

Universal New Life Church. 

6,000,000 members: 25,000 char- 
tered churches; ministers ordained 
Doctor of Divinity degrees; church 
charters; nondenominational. Free 
information. Gene Werden. (415) 
357-2912. Box 3215 MB, San Lean- 
dro. CA 94578. 



Day trips in Europe for people who 
love to walk! Visit fascinating places 
at low cost using our unique travel 
guides. For free information write 
Great Trips, Box 5199-J, New 
York, NY 10017. 

Be legally ordained— marry, bap- 
tize. Tax advantages. Large hand- 
some certificate, SI0 complete cost. 
Unilife Church. 4309 9th St., Kan- 
sas City, MO 64124. 



TASTE TREATS 



Delicious! Chicken Vegetable Soup 
Recipe. Send SI. 50 and S.A.S.E. to 
RMSSR MJ, Box 34052. Phoenix, 
AZ 85067. 



TO PRISONERS 



Charlie E. Ware— #021926, P.O. 
Box 226, Raiford, FL 32083. 



Larry Junius Sylvester — -78014, 
Camp J Shark 111 49, Angola, LA 
70712. 

Se nd Mother Jones to prison. 
We gel many requests for free sub- 
scriptions from prisoners. We can't 
till them all. Too costly, so we sign 
up two new convicts a month. We 
will sign up more at base cost if you 
donate a small sum. For every S5 
We will add another prisoner and, if 
you request, we will send you the 
name and address of your benefici- 
ary. Send checks to Box P, Mother 
Jones, 607 Market St., San Fran- 
cisco, CA 94105. □ 
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Our regular 
advertisers report : 

"We had ten times the 
responses from Mother Jones than 
from publications claiming millions in circulation." 

—Research Associates -Oklahoma City, OK 

"Mother Jones brings in a greater response at a lower cost 
than any other publication in the field." 

—Zepplins Advertising- Clifton, New Jersey 
Want to reach 350,000 responsive readers? 

Here's my message: 



J Name:_ 
J Address'. 
! City: 



State/Zip:. 



Rates (per word): 

1 issue: 70</3 issues: 60f76 issues: 50*. Nonprofit organizations: 40<. 
Display ads : S80 per column inch (camera-ready). Column width: 1 % inches 
DEADLINES: The 1 0lh of ihe month Iwo months before the issue in which 
your ad will appear (i.e. April 1 0th for the June issue). P.O. boxes and phone 
numbers count as two words, abbreviations and zip codes, one word. Pay- 
ment & sample of your product or catalog must accompany ad. 

Send to: MOTHER JONES CLASSIFIEDS, 

607 Market St.. San Francisco. CA 94105 
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The Economy 

HEY, SISTER 
CAN YOU SPARE 
A DIME? 



by Irene Davall 




Illustration by Catherine McEver 



Every year, in cities, 
towns and hamlets across 
the country, the Amer- 
ican Red Cross and the United 
Fund ask the general public to 
support their good works. Re- 
cently I went to work at the 
New York headquarters of a 
major oil company and was 
handed the usual "welcome 
aboard" booklet lauding the 
company's pension plan, iden- 
tifying paid holidays, explain- 
ing employee benefits and as- 
suring me that "fund soliciting 
for charitable organizations is 
limited to one each year for the 
United Fund of Greater New 
York and the American Red 
Cross." Wherever you've 
worked— in offices, factories 
or the local supermarket— you 
quite likely were asked to 
"Give the United Way." 

The issue raised here is re- 
lated to woman's dollar power. 
Should women stop giving 
money to the United Fund and 
similar organizations? 

While researching this arti- 
cle, I secured a list of agencies 
that will split the take at the 
United Fund of Greater New 
York in 1977. That list con- 
tained over 400 affiliated hos- 
pitals and health and social- 
service agencies, ranging from 
the Angel Guardian Home to 
the Youth Consultation Serv- 
ice of the Diocese of New 
York. At first glance each ap- 
peared to be an agency provid- 
ing desirable if not vital serv- 
ices, but on closer study too 
many proved to be agencies 
whose record of service to 
women is at best questionable, 
at worst damnable and some- 
times nonexistent. 

Thirty-seven of the agencies 
are specifically geared to serve 
men and boys ; a mere ten have 
names containing the word 
"women" or "girls." Some 
women may find no incongru- 
ity in giving money to an amal- 
gam of agencies whose serv- 
ices are weighted four Xo one 
in favor of males, but women 
should be alert to such lop- 
sided service. 

Of the 400 or so, more than 
one-third were readily identi- 
fiable as religious-based agen- 
cies— 56 Catholic, 43 Jewish 



and 67 Protestant. You may 
want to give your money to 
the Hebrew Home for the 
Aged or the Catholic Youth 
Organization; but if you do, 
some member of your own 
family probably has benefited 
from their service— in which 
case you could mail your check 
to him or her directly and save 
the ten cents United Way de- 
ducts from each dollar for ad- 
ministering the Fund. 

Some women may see no 
paradox in giving money to 
religious-based agencies while 
women are barred from minis- 
terial, priestly or rabbinical 
status; but those agencies may 
also be working against women 
in other ways. Karen DeCrow, 
former president of the Na- 



tional Organization for 
Women (NOW), says, "In No- 
vember 1975 the U.S. Roman 
Catholic Bishops stated their 
intent to use all Church-spon- 
sored or identifiably Catholic 
national, regional or diocesan 
and parochial organizations 
and agencies ... to create an 
anti-abortion political network 
throughout the country." 
Some Protestant churches fa- 
vor abortion on demand ; some 
do not. Some favor the ERA. 
Some Jewish groups favor one 
or both of these issues, and 
some oppose them. But clearly 
it may not be the most prudent 
use of your money to give to 
organizations that may be 
working directly against your 
own best interests. 



Not all churches are tarred 
with the brush of sexism and 
racism. Several merit women's 
support. Glide Memorial in 
San Francisco provided space 
for the first annual hookers' 
convention, and Washington 
Square United Methodist in 
New York has been the scene 
of women's meetings for many 
years and has spearheaded a 
group of clergymen working to 
help women secure legal abor- 
tions. St. Stephen and the In- 
carnation in Washington, 
D.C., hired Alison Cheek, one 
of the first group of women 
ordained to the Episcopal 
priesthood. We must not over- 
look the Unitarians and the 
Society of Friends (Quakers), 
whose feminist positions have 
been unblemished. 

But on balance the women's 
movement has come to recog- 
nize the anti-woman stance of 
the Catholic hierarchy, and 
some have challenged its tax- 
free status on that basis. In 
1972 Flo Kennedy and I per- 
sonally presented (on behalf of 
the Feminist Party) a com- 
plaint asking the Internal 
Revenue Service to revoke the 
tax-exempt/tax-deductible sta- 
tus of the Archdiocese of New 
York, Archbishop of New 
York Terence Cardinal Cooke, 
Birthright and the Knights of 
Columbus, on the grounds that 
they had actively engaged in 
conduct in violation of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code, Section 
501(cX3). On March 19, 1976, 
Karen DeCrow wrote to then 
IRS Commissioner Donald C. 
Alexander, "The National Or- 
ganization for Women believes 
that ... the [Roman Catholic 
Church] hierarchy is violating 
both its tax-exempt status and 
the American principle of sepa- 
ration of church and state." 
Speaking on behalf of all NOW 
members, she asked the IRS to 
perform "tax audits of all Ro- 
man Catholic dioceses, the Na- 
tional Conference of Catholic 
Bishops, and the U.S. Catholic 
Conference. Should violations 
of the law be found, we ask 
that the IRS remove their tax- 
exempt status." 

In New York City, the 
United Way lists several Cath- 
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olic hospitals as recipients of 
its funds, including St. Vin- 
cent's, one of the best volun- 
tary hospitals in the city. But 
St. Vincent's, like Catholic 
hospitals everywhere, abso- 
lutely refuses contraceptive 
service to women and permits 
no sterilizations or abortions 
to be performed within its 
sacred walls. St. Vincent's is 
pledged to serve all the com- 
munity and solicits money 
from everyone in the commun- 
ity on that basis; but it with- 
holds services vital to women, 
restraining a lot of competent 
physicians from providing 
services they may consider 
necessary and proper. So we 
must conclude that St. Vin- 
cent's and other Catholic hos- 
pitals with the same rules are 
laying a double whammy on 
women. 

If you are convinced that 
giving the United Way is not 
for you, you may want to look 
at some of the attractive al- 
ternatives. First, between now 
and 1979, women's priority is 
probably the Equal Rights 
Amendment. With the ratifi- 
cation of only three more states 
needed, NOW has been spear- 
heading a national lobbying 
effort. Although your dona- 
tion to NOW is not tax de- 
ductible, passage of ERA may 
repay your donation several 
times over in the years ahead. 
If you are hooked on tax-de- 
ductibility, the NOW Legal 
Defense and Education Fund 
can meet that need. Just mail 
your check to 9 West 57th 
Street, New York, NY 10019. 

Wouldn't you sleep better if 
you had helped to provide safe 
shelter for women endangered 
in their own homes? If so, Ms. 
Magazine Foundation is one 
alternative, and many cities 
have local centers for battered 
women that need funds. The 
Ms. Magazine Foundation has 
already given $10,000 to 
Abused Women's Aid in Crisis 
(New York City), an outreach 
program for battered women 
and their children. The founda- 
tion's address is Room 412, 
370 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, New York 10017. (For 
an explanation of the Ms. 
Magazine Foundation, please 
see Ms., July 1976, p. 107.) 



Planned Parenthood isn't 
precisely a feminist group, but 
for years it has provided con- 
traceptive and abortion serv- 
ices to women free of charge or 
at reasonable rates. Given the 
current judicial and legislative 
decisions regarding abortions 
for poor women, demand for 
Planned Parenthood services 
will increase. In many towns 
and villages the local P.P. 
clinic may be the only facility 
where women can get these 
services. Send your check to 
810 Seventh Avenue, New 
York, New York 10019, or 
give to your local P.P. clinic. 

Another group helping 
women is the American Civil 
Liberties Union. Your tax-de- 
ductible contribution to the 
ACLU will make it possible 
for this organization to chal- 
lenge laws denying equality 
to women in the fields of credit, 
wages, marriage and divorce. 
Send a check to ACLU na- 
tional headquarters, 22 East 
40th Street, New York, New 
York 10016, or to the chapter 
in your own state. 

COYOTE (Call Off Your 
Old Tired Ethics) will welcome 
your contribution and send 
you a stunning lapel button 
and a subscription to Coyote 
Howls. COYOTE is an organi- 
zation to aid prostitutes and 
decriminalize women's oldest 
profession. Its new nonprofit 
foundation is called Victoria 
Woodhull Foundation. The 
address is Box 26354, San 
Francisco, California 94126. 

This list, attractive as these 
alternative groups may be, is 
in no way complete. It is in- 
tended to stimulate your think- 
ing and help you to decide that 
giving to a pro-woman agency 
will benefit you personally, 
further the goals to which you 
are committed or simply be a 
more prudent place to put your 
money. When the United rep 
comes around, raise his/her 
consciousness by giving him/ 
her a copy of this article, and 
repeat a reply you've probably 
already begun rehearsing: "I 
am a feminist; I will not give 
at the office." 

Irene Davall, former assistant 
to Flo Kennedy, is a writer living 
in New York City. 




ANNE SEXTON 

Anne Sexton's poetry was "confessional." carved di- 
rectly from the anguish and joy she felt so powerfully in 
her own life. But even the poetry told only part of the 
story. Here, through her own letters, is the poet as she 
really was. with family, friends and fellow artists. 

A Self-Portrait in Letters 

EDITED BY LINDA GRAY SEXTON 
and LOIS AMES 

p- $15. now at your bookstore 

<4x^ Houghton Mifflin Company 
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What YOU Should Know About Lawyers 
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For years, there 
have been general 
interest magazines 
which reviewed books. 
Now there's a book 
review magazine oE 
general interest. 
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More than 100 reviews of the latest books 
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The First Annual 
.DREH'S BOOK FESTIVAL 
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That's it. The West Coast Review of Books. But a 

cover can't tell you too much. You have to look inside. 
And inside there are articles, features, and more than 
100 reviews of the latest books. Not only do our critics 
tell you whether you should like it or not, they rate it. 
One star is poor, two is fair, three good, four 
excellent, and five superior. The West Coast Review 
of Books. Unlike anything you've ever read before. 

For example, when we reviewed a book about the 
making of King Kong, the 1933 movie, and another 
about Edgar Rice Burroughs, about the man who 
created Tarzan , we teamed them up in an article 
called, "King Kong Versus Tarzan." It was a story 
about pop culture and how, in their own ways, the 
Great Ape and the Ape Man have captivated the 
public. In another article, "Wizzing Down the Yellow 
Brick Road," we talked about The Wizard of Oz and 
the continuing popularity of Frank Baum's characters 
(we even gave our readers the address of the Wizard 
of Oz Fan Club). 

And our special issues have really made The West 
Coast Review of Books special. Our annual look into 
the Fall books of the publishers, "Autumn's Best 
Bets," continues to be a sell-out; our "Annual Movie 
Book Roundup" has become a Collectors Item year 
after year ; our First Annual Children's Books Festival 



proved to be a smash hit. As you can see, The West 
Coast Review of Books is different from anything 
else on the newsstands. 

Now you can subscribe. Although The West Coast 
Review of Books is published in Los Angeles, the 
books it reviews are as close to you as your neighbor- 
hood bookstore or local library. And as for sub- 
scriptions, they're a true bargain. Only $10.00 for 
two big years, an issue every two months! At a dollar 
a copy on the newsstands and in bookstores where 
they are sold, it's a bargain there, too. But when you 
subscribe it's like getting your first two issues 
absolutely free! 

Send in the coupon today. The West Coast Review 
of Books. It could become your favorite. 

I 

| The West Coast Review of Books 

I 631 1 Yucca Street 

I Hollywood, Calif. 90028 

Okay, sounds good. I'll take two years for $10.00. 
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IN February 1969, the New 
York state legislature in Al- 
bany held hearings on abor- 
tion (this was before the lib- 
eralization of the law), and 14 
men and one nun were invited 
to testify. A group of feminists 
decided that made no sense at 
all and, soon after, decided to 
hold their own hearings in a 
church basement downtown in 
the Village. I had a regular po- 
litical column then for New 
York magazine, and so went 
down to cover their hearings. 

I'm not sure what attracted 
me to that story. I had read a 
little feminist literature, but 1 
was still too much of a journal- 
ist to get personally involved 
or identified with an organiza- 
tion. It's true that I had always 
felt an emotional tie to "out" 
groups and causes, and that 
was regarded as a bit odd. 
After all, I was white, middle 
class and college-educated, so 
no one— including me— un- 
derstood why I identified with 
black or Chicano groups, or 
why sitting in a room with rich 
white men with vests on made 
my palms sweat. I certainly 
didn't understand that women 
were an "out" group too, and I 
would even insist that I wasn't 
discriminated against as a 
woman. As a writer, I took 
pride in not writing about 
"women's subjects," and I 
thought that my chance to do 
good work lay in being a pro- 
fessional journalist — which 
meant I was often the only 
woman in a group of men. Peo- 
ple would say to me, "You 
write like a man." And I would 
say, "Thank you very much." 

But when I listened to those 
women at the hearing, I knew 
something very deep had start- 
ed to change in them— and in 
me. It was one of the most in- 
credible meetings I've ever 
seen. Women stood up and 
told the truth about their lives. 
They weren't talking about 
statistics, or a war thousands 
of miles away, or fighting im- 
perialism from the top down. 
They were telling what it was 
like to have an abortion. 

You could see that most of 
the women had never talked 
about this in public before. 



Looking Backward 

HERSTORY: 
FINDING THE 
ENORMOUS GIFT 

by Gloria Steinem 




Some of the stories were tragic, 
some were funny. Most of 
them were about risky and hu- 
miliating experiences. One very 
shy young woman, wearing a 
dress with a white collar, got 
up. She said that she had been 
pregnant when she was 17 or 
18. Her parents were poor, and 
she hadn't known where to go 
for help. She went to hospitals 
and was made to stand up be- 
fore examining boards and ex- 
plain how she'd gotten preg- 
nant, where she'd been, how 
many times she'd had inter- 
course. At least one hospital 
agreed to perform an abortion 
only if she would be sterilized. 

Other women talked about 
entering the criminal under- 
ground to find an abortionist 
—the shame of it and the dan- 
ger. One woman told us that 
her boyfriend had convinced 
her that she couldn't get preg- 
nant after the second and third 
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orgasm. The audience broke 
up in laughter. It was like the 
early civil rights meetings; 
women were moved to stand 
up and testify. They were tell- 
ing the truth about something 
they had been forced to con- 
ceal all their lives. I'd also had 
an abortion. I had never told 
anyone except the doctor. Not 
a friend, not the man involved. 
No one. I didn't stand up and 
say it at the meeting, but after- 
ward I felt free to talk about 
it for the first time. I began 
to read more feminist litera- 
ture; it made sense to me in- 
tellectually and emotionally. 
My other political understand- 
ing seemed intellectual and 
learned, but this was organic. 
The column I wrote for New 
York magazine was called 
"After Black Power, Women's 
Liberation?" I was too in- 
secure to submit it to the maga- 
zine with a period, so I used a 



question mark. 

It's very hard to describe a 
personal transformation, be- 
cause it always sounds corny. 
There are really no words for 
it. All of a sudden, I started to 
listen to and read other wom- 
en, and it made sense of my life. 
It made me understand why I 
had felt angry and humiliated 
and hadn't admitted it. I just 
didn't want to face how bad 
things really were. It made me 
realize that all the time I was 
insisting that women were not 
discriminated against, I had 
been unable to get an apart- 
ment because, the reasoning 
was, a single woman wasn't 
financially responsible— and if 
she was responsible, she was 
probably a prostitute. I also 
saw political events differently. 
I had raised money and written 
speeches for McGovern's '68 
Presidential campaign, for in- 
stance, and yet when Abraham 
Ribicoff held a meeting to dis- 
cuss McGovern's plans for 
1972, 1 was crossed off the list 
of participants. I heard that 
Ribicoff saw the list and said, 
"No broads." McGovern pro- 
tested. Ribicoff said, "No 
broads," and McGovern ac- 
cepted it— though he never 
would have accepted "No 
blacks" or "No Jews." 

Experiences fell into place. I 
began to realize that all my 
professional dreams had come 
before adolescence. I was going 
to be a poet, a horse trainer, 
lots of things; and then came 
adolescence, and I became 
convinced that I couldn't be 
something; I had to marry it. 1 
changed my behavior. I be- 
gan to think about what pro- 
fession I would marry, not 
what profession I could have. 

Feminism changed every- 
thing for me. It made me see 
that, in a patriarchy, women as 
a group were always going to 
be powerless and humiliated. I 
began to understand that the 
sexual caste system was polit- 
ical in the deepest sense, per- 
haps the model on which other 
oppressions of race and class— 
which I'd identified with with- 
out knowing why— were based. 
The article in New York was 
my "coming out" as a feminist. 
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Male journalists who had been 
my friends for years took me 
aside very kindly and said, 
"Look, you've worked very 
hard to be taken seriously as a 
journalist.If you identify your- 
self with all these crazy femi- 
nists, you'll ruin yourself." 
When 1 kept at it, they encour- 
aged antifeminist women at 
New York to write counter- 
articles. One man called up a 
mutual friend to say that he 
hadn't realized it before, but I 
must be a lesbian. 

The next year, the piece that 
my male colleagues hated so 
much won a journalism prize 
as a first aboveground report 
on this wave of feminism, on 
women's liberation. But still 
♦hey took me aside and told me 
that I'd destroy myself, and 
that I could never be taken se- 
riously again. After all, it was 
a prize for writing on women, 
so it didn't count. 

I wanted to write about 
women in a new, serious, polit- 
ical way— and nobody was in- 



terested. Either they said I was 
a woman and couldn't be ob- 
jective, or they said, "We pub- 
lished our feminist article last 
year." After a few months, I 
gave up and started to lecture. 

This in itself was revolu- 
tionary for me. I was very, very 
nervous. I had a major terror 
of speaking in front of audi- 
ences, and yet I cared so much 
about explaining what fem- 
inism really was (as opposed to 
bra-burning, as the press was 
saying) that I forced myself to 
speak. I spoke in tandem with 
black feminist friends— first 
Dorothy Pitman Hughes, then 
Flo Kennedy and Margaret 
Sloan. We did this consciously 
in order to say that feminism 
meant all women, not just inte- 
grating a few privileged women 
into patriarchal systems. 

We were often ridiculed. 
Men would come up with a big 
smile and say, "I'm a male 
chauvinist." A man stopped 
me in the street and said, "I 
have ten women employees 



and I pay them a third of what 
I pay men, and if I had to pay 
them more, I'd fire them. What 
do you think of that?" It was 
as if they could get rid of the 
whole contagious idea by get- 
ting rid of a few trouble- 
makers. 

Feminism is an enormous 
gift. It has given me life. It's 
given me the courage to stop 
imitating and be an individual. 
It's true, though, that I started 
having a dream in the '60s, and 
it's never stopped. In the 
dream, I'm fighting with some- 
one ; I'm punching and kicking 
as hard as I can because they're 
trying to kill me or to kill 
someone I love. I'm fighting 
with all my strength, but I just 
can't hurt them. No matter 
what I do, I can't hurt them. 
They just smile. It must be a 
classic dream of rage and 
powerlessness. 

I've often found myself in 
another can't-win dilemma. If 
you are conventionally attrac- 
tive, you do well in the world ; 



people say that you got there 
through men. If you're not 
pretty, they say that you're 
doing it because you couldn't 
get a man. If you really stand 
up for yourself and for other 
women, they say you're a les- 
bian. That's the worst dilemma 
—lesbians are twice discrimi- 
nated against, so you feel dis- 
loyal if you are not a lesbian. 
Should you tell the truth about 
your private life? 

The best retort I ever heard 
was at a feminist lecture down 
South. A hostile man stood up 
in the back and directed the 
question at Flo Kennedy. "Are 
you a lesbian?" She said, "Are 
you my alternative?" He sat 
back down. 



Gloria Steinem is an editor and 
co founder of Ms. magazine. 
This essay will appear in the 
forthcoming book The Sixties, 
edited by Lynda Obst. Re- 
printed by permission of Ran- 
dom House, Inc. Copyright 
©1977 by Rolling Stone Press. 



FEED THE 
THIRD WORLD 
SOUL FOOD 

Within the minute it takes 
you to read this ad, 100 U.S. 
animals will be slaughtered 
and one THIRD WORLD 
person will die from 
starvation. 

The correlation? Meat- 
eating is a contributing factor 
in world hunger. An acre of 
soybeans has 8 times the 
protein yield of livestock pro- 
duction. The vegetarian diet 
is more agriculturally effi- 
cient, healthier and good for 
your soul. Subscribe to the 
"how to" magazine for vege- 
tarians. One year, six-issue 
subscription, $5. Sample 
copy, $1.50. 
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A Radical Life 



By Vera Buch Weisbord 

Vera Weisbord was and is (at eighty-one) an American 
radical in the most creative sense. Her vivid auto- 
biography reveals one woman's private struggle for 
personhood in a male-dominated social phenomenon, 
the labor movement "... a well-written personal 
chronicle of an activist .... many points brought up 
are relevant to our struggle today." —off our backs 
$15.00 



A widening sphere 

Changing Roles of Victorian Women 
Edited by Martha Vicinus 
By their fresh interpretations of old data, the con- 
tributors to this volume debunk some of the myths 
surrounding the Victorian woman upon which many of 
today's oppressive social customs are based. "... a 
fascinating variety of essays ..." —Library Journal 
$15.95 



ft woiistonecraft Anthology vm Female Spectator 



Edited with an Introduction by Janet M. Todd 

This collection of a celebrated feminist's best writing 
provides generous samplings of her commentary on 
women's education, her fiction, her political works, 
and letters written during her travels and love affairs. 

Selected by The Readers Subscription 800k Club $16.50 



English Women Writers before 1800 
Edited by Mary R. Mahl and Helene Koon 

The editors of this anthology have uncovered a wealth 
of rare material written by women between 1350 and 
1800— diaries, meditations, travel sketches, speeches, 
poems, stories, and letters— much of it never before 
published. 

(Co-published with the Feminist Press) $15.00 
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POMING SOON 

in Mother Jones 



Bottle babies. Through Africa, Asia and Latin America, 
white-uniformed "milk nurses" tour the countryside 
promoting powdered infant formulas. Mothers start 
bottle feeding— and then discover a month's formula 
supply costs more than a month's wage. 

The New Orleans Music Festival. The sounds, of course, 
and more. "Junior is about to cook 100 pounds of craw- 
daddies in the back room of Frankie and Johnnie's, and 
he's mixing up a batch of his father's secret crab-boil 
recipe. He starts with the cayenne pepper, scooping it 
out of a 50-pound sack with a big dinner plate . . ." 

Ray Mungo on the Boulder Blues. At the top is hype. 
But when you get to the bottom line, is there any hip 
left in hip capitalism? Mungo reports from hipcap's 
new mecca. 

Denmark's generous Santas. You're in a department 
store at Christmastime and someone in a Santa Claus 
costume starts taking things off the shelves and handing 
them to you. What do you do? And what can the store 
owner do? A firsthand look at a Danish guerrilla theater 
group. 



Where have all the fish gone? Some time ago, fishermen 
began noticing that in most upstate New York lakes that 
are more than 2,000 feet in elevation, all the fish have 
died. Why? An environmental detective story. 
The great Volkswagen rip-off. Although most of them 
don't know it, the taxpayers of Pennsylvania are making 
an S80 million gift to Volkswagen of 
America. 

Country women. Down on the farm 
with the group of women homesteaders 1 
who not only grow all their own food 
but also put out one of the country's 
largest feminist magazines. 

Also: Jane Fonda at 40. . . gypsies . . . Elint 
Langer on Farley Mowat . . . Taylor 
Branch on the Carter Gravy Train . 
our selection of uppers: things you 
can (with a clear conscience) feel 
good about . . . more dirt on the 
Ford Pinto and the Dalkon 
Shield ... the New Right. 
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